A detached copy of a Portrait 
of Susannah, Lady Malet, by 
Sir W. Ross, in colours, 1s 
presented with this number. 
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LITCHFIELD’S Decorative & Antique Galleries 


ON AVIEW FOR SALE = 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF GENUINE 
OLD ENGLISH MARBLE MANTELS, 


beautiful in their proportion and details, in the rarest marbles. 


HE above Mantel is one of the many now in stock. It is of the finest Statuary Marble, with.Campan Vert 
columns, and white and pink Onyx frieze. Special attention +s called to the centre plaque, which is most 


beautifully sculptured. Length of shelf, 6 ft. 2% ins. ; height, 4 ft. 114 ins.; opening, 3 ft. 9% ins. wide by 
3 ft. 84 ins. high. e zi e S ¥ e o Price and further particulars on application. 


INCLUSIVE PRICES FOR SHIPPIN 


G TO AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PORTS. 


eee en eae ee Pee 
LITCHFIELD’S Decorative and Antique Galleries, 
Telegraphic Address : “LITCHBRO, LONDON.”’ 3, BRUTON ST., LON DON, W. 


Telephone: No. 456 MAYFAIR. 
A 
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DRUCE’S, Baker Street, 


For Genuine Old Furniture at Moderate Prices 


> 
a 


A XVIIth Century Refectory Table, size 10 ft. long by 2 ft. 9 in. wide, supported on iron feet. 


DRUCE’S, Baker Street, W. 


COLLECTION of 
W. L. SCHREIBER. 


Xylographica of the 15th Century. 
Blockbooks (sitis'Pasperom about 1465). 
Woodcuts of the 16th Century. 
Chiaroscuros. 

Early Engravings (15th Century). 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
IN VIENNA,—— 
EARLY IN MARCH, 1909. 


The Catalogue (richly illustrated) will be sent post 
free on application on receipt of five shillings. 


GILHOFER & RANSCHBURG, 


JOSEPH BAER & Co., 


Hochstrasse 6, 
Frankfurt S/M. 


February, 1909.—No. xc. 


Auctioneers, 
1, Bozgnergasse 2, 


VIENNA. 


William Bemrose, F.§.A. (eceasea), 
“ELMHURST,” DERBY. 


Important announcement of the forthcoming Sale of the 
Valuable and Rare Collection of Early English Porcelain, 
Objects of Art of the XVI., XVII., and XVIII. Centuries, 
Limoges and Battersea Enamels, European and Oriental 
Porcelain, Bijouterie, Choice Collection of Oil Paintings, 
Water Colour and Pastel Drawings, Miniatures, Carved 
Ivories, Bronzes, Weapons, Antique Furniture of the 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton 
periods, Silver Objects and other effects, the whole of which 


MESSRS. T. NEALE & SON 


(OF NOTTINGHAM) are favoured with instructions from 
the Executors to sell by Auction (without reserve) at the 
Residence, Elmhurst, Derby, on 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 8 Friday, 
the Ist; 2nd, 3rd, 4th 8 5th days of March, 1909, 


commencing each day at eleven o'clock precisely. 


CATALOGUES will be ready on the 6th February, and 
may be had upon application by post or otherwise at the 
AUCTIONEERS’ OFFICES, MILTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Collection will be on View at ‘‘Elmhurst,’’ Derby, 


PRIVATE VIEW on Wednesday and Thursday, the 24th 
and 25th of February. Admission by card only, to be 
obtained from the Auctioneers. 

PUBLIC VIEW on Friday and Saturday, the 26th and 
27th of February. Admission by Catalogue only (price 
one shilling each to admit two persons), to be obtained 
from the Auctioneers, 


WIS 
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Firegrates 


WON their reputation over 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO, and hold it to-day by virtue 
of old-fashioned quality—exquisite 
design and superior workmanship. 
Many of these, of which illustra- 
tion is an example, are creations 
of eminent artists and are recog- 
nised as MASTERPIECES OF 
THE CARVERS ART. 


Sold by all Ironmongers and Hardware Merchants. 


CARRON COMPANY have received the 
highest award— 
A Diploma for GRAND PRIX 


at the FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


Write for No. 21 XVIII Century Design Firegrate Catalogue & 
address of nearest Merchant supplying ‘‘ Carron” manufactures. 


CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


A complete assortment of Carron manufactures on view at 
the following showrooms :— 

London (City)—15, Upper Thames Street, E.C. ; (West End)— 

23, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. ; Liverpool—22-39, 


Red Cross St. ; Manchester—24, Brazennose Street ; Bristol— 
6, Victoria Street ; Newcastle-on-T yne — 13, Prudhoe Street 5 
Birmingham—218, 220, 222, Corporation Street ; Glasgow—125, 
Buchanan Street ; Dublin—44, Grafton Street. 


Pl 


4h THE WORLD FAMED 


fAilnoelus 
AYER PIANO( 


eR: 
“py 
Wirn 


NO Can Be PLAYED 
1 THE AID. of THE 


The Angelus Player-Piano is the ORIGINAL Invention, and 
contains master patents of the greatest importance, the product 
of three generations of Inventive Musical Genius. 


The glorious possibilities of the AN GELUS 
6 Piano-Player have been still further enhanced 
by a recent Patented Invention called the 

MELODANT. The melody is made by its use to predominate over 

the accompaniment and each note in the central or inspired part of the 
composition given its full value, It seems hardly credible that so 
human-like an effect can be obtained, but the independent and individual 


action of the two hands of the pianist are realized. 


The marvellous device controlling 
é every variation of tempo, enabling 
the performer to answer perfectly 


the technical, intellectual, and emotional demands of the most simple 
or difficult music, preserving its marked time and true character, but 
admitting of rhythmic variations which give distinction and impart 
individuality to the performance. 

The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the 
pre-eminent Piano-Player, notably the MELODY BUTTONS, for 
bringing out the beauties of any melody at will, and the DIAPHRAGM 
PNEUMATICS, which impart the pliant, resilient, human-like touch to 
the keys. 


The ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO s3;"%;°2 


greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one case, The result 
is unrivalled touch, tone, and expression, with the maximum of reliability. 
The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other emirient makers. , 


(in cabinet form) will 

The E = R play any Grand or 
Upright | Piano, is 

adjusted and removed from the Piano in a moment, Beautiful in design 


and appearance, it contains all the exclusive features which have made 
the Angelus supreme. 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 28, 


J. Herbert Marshall, 


Dept. 28, Angelus Hall, Regent House 
233, Regent Street, London, W. 


[ 
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TELecrRapPHic Apvpress: ‘‘ NOVEDAD,’’' LONDON, 
TELEPHONE: No. 1546, HOLBORN, var 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES: 


95, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 


THE CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


of Works of Art and Curios of every kind, now for sale or wanted. 


Collectors and Dealers should carefully read these Advertisements. 


The Register Columns will be found of great assist- 
ance in bringing Readers of “The Connoisseur” into 
direct communication with private individuals 
desirous of buying or selling works of Art, Antiques, 
Curios, ete. 

When other means have proved ineffectual, an 
advertisement in the CONNOISSEUR Register has, in 
innumerable cases, effected a sale. Buyers will find 
that careful perusal of these columns will amply 
repay the trouble expended, as the advertisements are 
those of denaide private collectors. 

The charge is 2d. per word, which must be 
prepaid and sent in by the 14th of every month ; 
special terms for illustrated announcements from 
the Advertisement Manager, 95, Temple 


15th Century Oak Panelled Room, with carved fireplace, 
for sale ; splendid condition ; easily removed. Photo. 
and all particulars. [No. R3,312 


Genuine Old Oak Panelling.—720 ft., and frieze. For 
sale. [No. R3,312a 
Wanted.—Baxter and Le Blond Oval Prints. [No. R3,313 
For Sale.—Genuine high-class Antiquities. [No. R3,314 
Set of ‘‘ The Connoisseur,’’ clean, unbound, from October, 
1902, to June, 1908, inclusive, except January and 
August, 1903, January and October, 1904, September, 
1905, and March, 1906. What offers ? (No. R3,315 
Wanted.—Proof Engravings after Sir David Wilkie, R.A. 
State price. [No. R3,316 
For Sale, Genuine Rubens Oil Painting on oak panel, 
Shepherd and Nymph, marvellous work. Photo. on 
application. Seen by appointment. Price 600 guineas. 
(No. R3,317 
Old Wedgwood Dinner Service for sale, comprising 
52 pieces, in good order, all stamped ‘‘ Wedgwood.” 
[No. R3,318 
£5 5s. 
[No. R3,319 
Beautiful Old Dinner Service.—Wedgwood’s Queen’s 
Ware, hand painted, 70 pieces. What offers? [No. R3,321 
Wanted.—A set of ribbon-back Chippendale Chairs, with 
cabriole legs ; also Queen Anne ditto and Jacobean and 
Elizabethan Furniture and Curios. Send photos. and 
prices. [No. R3,322 
Six Old Majolica Plates.—Exhibited at South Kensington. 
Fine specimens. Price 12 guineas. [No. R3,323 


Very fine 16th Century Armoire.—For sale, or exchange 
anything useful. Further particulars from [No. R3,324 


Pastel Painting by Rommey, 21 in. by 17 in., oval, 
Portrait of Lady, dated; Landscape, oil, attributed to 
Constable, 14 in. by 173 in, Seen London by appoint- 
ment, [No. R3,325 

‘““The Connoisseur,” complete to date, first editions ; 
SALE Prices ditto, 5 guineas, or exchange for pair 
circular or oval Bartolozzis. [No. R3,326 

Mezzotints, engraved by Samuel Cousins, Master Lambton 
and Afzss Peel. Offers invited. [No. R3,327 

Wanted.—Wesley transfer printed Teapot, perfect. 

[No. R3,328 

French Polisher desires situation, seven years in antique 
furniture trade; good references. Apply [No. R3,329 


‘* Paradise Lost.’’—Second edition, 1674. 


February, 1909.—No. xc. 


Chambers, Temple*Avenue, E.C., to whom all 
advertisements should be addressed. 

All replies must be inserted in a blank envelope 
with the Register Number on the right hand top 
corner, with a loose penny stamp for each reply, 
and placed in an envelope to be addressed to the 
Connoisseur Register, 95, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, E.C. 

No responsibility is taken by the proprietors 
of ‘‘The Connoisseur’’ with regard to any 
sales effected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No article that is in the 
possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should 
appear in these columns. 


Owner of above Chair would be glad to 
hear of any single ones of the same set. 
Write No. R3,320, 95, Temple Chambers, 
.Temple Avenue, E.C. 

For Sale.—21 old Patch-Boxes; Queen Anne small inlaid 

Chest of Drawers; old China and Prints. [No. R3,330 
Wanted. —Brass and Pewter Spoons; Apostle, seal top and 
similar types. [No. R3,331 


Unique Hepplewhite four-post Bedstead, carved pillars, 
painted cornice, original condition ; also Lantern Clock. 


[No. R3,332 


‘Continued on Page XIV. 
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-ELKINGTON & CO., Lop. 


Antique Silver and Old Sheffield Plate at exceptionally Low Prices 


GENUINE EXAMPLES 
DOUG TOnCasn =~ 


Inspection invited of a 
fine collection at the 


Utmost :: value :: given Regent St. Show Rooms 


Waiter, by Paul Lamerie, 1733. 


London Show Rooms: 
22, Regent Street, s.W. 73, Cheapside, E.C. 
(below Piccadilly Circus) 
BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AIRES RANGOON 


THE MISSES 


FIRE H. & I. WOOLLAN 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


Valuations for Insurance 


os 


HAMPTON & SONS 


claim to have brought the necessity of these valuations before the 
public, the direct result of acting as Assessors against the Insurance 
Companies in connection with many of the largest fires that have 
occurred during recent years at private houses in town and country. 
They have valued furniture, works of art, and pictures to the extent 
of nearly 


TWO MILLION POUNDS STERLING, 


the contents of many of the finest homes in England, the work 
being done by a permanent Saft of valuers, whose experience 1n 
this respect is unique. 


Their chief Assessor will see Clients at any time by appoint- 
ment, and give valuable information as to the revision of policies. 


” ° 6 
Copies atti pamphlet, COs Proper Policy, by W. Roland Rare Otp CHippenpate Exercise CHAIR 


Peck, F.S.I., Past President of the Auctioneers’ Institute and Past z : dp 3 
President of the Estate Agents’ Institute (eighth edition, sixteenth Antique China, Needlework, 


thousand) may be had of 2 

H , M PTO N SON S Furniture, Old Lace, Glass, etc. 
G Telegrams: ‘‘ Decoriter.”’ Telephone 5467 Gerrard. 

Fire Assessors, Auctioneers, and Estate Agents, Showrooms—First Floor, 


2, & 3, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W. 28, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


Ve 
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CORPORATION TREASURES OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF BRISTOL. Parr I. 
By Leonarp WiLLoucHBy. (With fourteen illustrations) — - : - - - - ~_ 9s 

THE STYLE OF ROBERT MANWARING. Part I. By R. S. Ciouston. (With seven 
illustrations) - - - - - - - - - - - - - . - - 80 

THE ART TREASURES OF BELVOIR CASTLE. Part Il. By Lapy Vicroria MANNeERs. 
(With ten illustrations) - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 89 

THE “GRAFTON” AND “SANDERS” PORTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE. ~ By M. H. 
SPIELMANN, F.S.A. (With two illustrations) . - . - . - - - - o7F 
ANCIENT IRISH METAL-WORK. By E. Leany. (With five illustrations) —- - - 103 


[Continued on page VIII. 


“Lambert, Goldsmiths, COINS AND MEDALS 


OF ALL PERIODS. 
Jewellers, and Silversmiths ——<$—— 


To His Majesty the King, 


10, 11 & 12, COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 


HALF-CROWN OF CHARLES I. 
STRUCK AT THE EXETER MINT IN 1642. 


SPINK & SON, 1: 
17 & 18, Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


George II, Anne Anne 


PUBLISHERS OF 


A unique collection of Diamond Work, Enamels, and Works of Att. “THE N UM I SMATIC Cyl RC U LA ” 


Every description of Decorative, Table, and Ecclesiastical Gilt and 


Silver Plate. ANTIQUE AND Mopern. (17th year), issued monthly. 
Subscription 2/6 per annum, post free to any part of the World. 
SELECT: OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. Specimen copy gratis. 


February, 1909.—No. xc. Vi. 
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GENUINE OLD FURNITURE 


Hamptons invite collectors of 
Genuine Old Furniture to inspect 
the extensive selection of interesting 
specimens now on view in their 


Antique Galleries 


TWO REPRESENTATIVE PIECES 
PRIRTE, TRUDE) IDES 1 aNd 19; 1D) 


18th Century Tall Clock, in original finely 
figured mahogany case, by James Yardley 


(as illustration) 


Mahogany Chippendale aie Chest of 


Drawers with Slide (as illustration) 


HAMPTONS, 


(next National Gallery) 


PALL MALL, LONDON, 5S.W. 


No connection whatsoever with any other Furnishing House 
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PAGE 
SNUFF AND SNUFF-BOXES. By Dion Ciayron CALTHROP. (With eight illustrations) — - - 109 
NOTES - - - - - . - - - - - - . ; : : ae 
THE CONNOISSEUR BOOKSHELF. (With twelve illustrations) - ae - 2 : ~ EQ 
IN THE SALE ROOM - - 2 2 = 2 ; 0? - : : . - 138 
HERALDIC CORRESPONDENCE - - - - oe : : x * : - 143 
CORRESPONDENCE - . - - - - - . - . . - - - 144 

PLATES 
CAMP SCENE. By ANTOINE WaTTEAU - 3 - - - - - - : - Frontispiece 
MRS. WEST AND CHILD. By Benjamin West, P.R.A. - - - - = 2 : SE Sr 
EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. By Romney - - - > - - - - . - 96 
SUSANNAH, LADY MALET. By Sir Wittiam Ross - . - - E = = = TOs 
THE PROPOSAL. By H. Meyer, after G. H. Hartow - - - : : 2 = > 418 
SCENE FROM “THE GUARDIAN.” By J. Jones, after J. RoBerTs~ - - . - - 135 
W. WILLIAMSON & SONS, GUILDFORD 
Established 1760 Only 28 miles from London 


VERY CHOICE 
INCISED 
LAC SCREENS 


FINE 
TAPESTRIES 


Queen Anne Day Bed 


Largest Collection of OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE in the Kingdom 


February, 1909.—No. xe. 
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The LARGEST STOCK of GENUINE ANTIQUES IN LONDON 


We h i i ; 

ee ere ee es ating pose at WNL ais prices, at present in stock, 
fi c , oxes ey pecial showrooms for th i 

ne reproductions from the antique have recently been added. These will ee ae Ree 


in our advertisement in the March issue 
ee coon oor onautty, . Our new Catalogue of Modern Furniture and 


A genuine old CARVED TWISTED 4-POST BED, with fine old Red Silk Drapery. Probably late Charles |. 
It is reputed that Charles Il. slept in this Bed during a stay at Wigan,'on a journey to the North. 


GILL & REIGATE 


73 to 85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


~ 
tte 
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FENTON & SONS, 


11, New Oxford Street, 
LONDON 


(EsTABLISHED 188e), 


AVE a Large Collection of 
OLp ENGLIsH & FOREIGN 


Arms § Armour, 


Antique China, Furniture, 
Metal-Work, Carved Oak, 
Curiosities and Antiquities 
of all kinds. 


, New Oxford Street Sor 


Nar. Tet. Nat. TEL. 889 


F. Newcombe, 
PARK STREET GALLERY, Sere 


Old and Modern Paintings, 


RESTORATIONS a SPECIALITY. 


FRAMING and REGILDING. 


ANTIQUE CHINA. 


ALL KINDS OF ANTIQUES PURCHASED. 


Complete Set of Six ex Mahogany 
Hepplewhite Chairs, illustrated, 
with beautiful carved baie in ongi- 
nal untouched condition .. £45 


Also among other untouched pieces a 
Fine Maho: ogany Gott hic Sideboard, 
8 ft. long, clustered column Legs £45 


Exceedingly 
Mary “aes 


= on eal — SPE ee ta 


1A. W. LITTLE 
Narrow Wine St., BRISTOL 


a 


ART WALL PAPERS. 


SA = —— < 
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CHAS. KNOWLES & Co., Ltd., 


164, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


West END SHOWROOMS—23, NorTH AUDLEY ST., W. 
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F. Drake & Sons, 
The Close 
Exeter. 


FOR SALE, 
ee. “a 
Set of Six Decorated Sheraton Armchairs 3, OFo 
Stone Pedestal Sundial 6 00 
Pair of Stone Balls é : I 10 0 
Fine Marquetry China Cabinet 910 0 


Rare Old Oak Gothic Fireplace, cheap. 
Finely Carved Chippendale Bureau Bookcase. 
Large Chippendale Bookcase, 13 ft. long. 
Photos. and Catalogues on application. 


C. ANGELL, Key. 
8, Abbey Churchyard, BATH. 


TUDOR CHURCH CHEST. 


C. Charbonnitr, Art Gatiery, Cemmouth, P. devon. 


Largest Collection of Antiqne Fernitere in the West Country. No Reproductions. 


H.H.MARTYN &Co. 


Ltd., 


——= Carvers, —— 
CHELTENHAM. 


London Glassow Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


aj 32 


Grinling Gibbons Carving, Modelling, etc., 
of the highest class. 
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Y. W. PHILLIPS, (oe irenin. nese 


Now ready. “THE AGE OF WALNUT.” Post free 1/-. 
A Catalogue of Old English Furniture made between 1680 and 1727, with 60 Illustrations. 


Walnut Side Table, in original 
condition, £3 18 6.. 


English Marqueterie 
Clock, c. 1680. 


Walnut Mirror with original 
gilding, £1 15 0. 


English 
Marqueterie 
binet on 
binet 1680, of finely Walnut poke Coble Cabinet . 
net, c. picker bevy 
sees “Heured ced: mF condition, £7 0 0. a 
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Special Notice to Print Collectors 


HE attention of all print collectors, and 


more especially those who specialise in 


Napoleonic prints, is called to this 
announcement, in which is offered a 
mezzotint portrait of the Great Consul by the last 
of the great mezzotinters, Samuel Cousins, at a price 
unprecedented in the history of print publishing. 
The work of Samuel Cousins is generally 
held likely to be always popular and highly 
appreciated, both for its excellent draughtsmanship 


and brilliance of effect. His magnificent plates have 


inspired many of the leading engravers in mezzotint 


NAPOLEON ~ - . ° . 
Fe ei iecaehes Wen. frase the of the present day, and their popularity is evinced 


original picture by R. Lefevre. 


Size outs 
Engraved surfo 


tins by 2 ine. by the large sums paid for early impressions in the 
sale room. 

The print in question, which is after the painting by R. Lefévre, is one 
of the rarest of all Cousins’ prints, only very few impressions having been taken 
from the plate which we have been fortunate enough to secure, and as many 
of the purchasers of Mr. Herbert Baily’s work on Napoleon will be anxious 
to secure it, we have determined to offer it on special terms. Only a limited 
number of impressions will be taken, after which the plate will be destroyed, and 
these will be supplied at the nominal charge of 5/= to those purchasers of 
Mr. Baily’s book who forward their bookseller’s receipt together with the 


order form printed below. 


* “NAPOLEON,” by J. T. Herbert Baily, can be obtained of all booksellers, 
price 10/6 nett, or from the Publishers (if 6d. extra is sent for postage), “ THE 
CONNOISSEUR "’ Magazine, Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, E.C. 

NN nn nn nnn nn nn nn nn nn nnn nn nnn SSS SSS 

J. 7) He BAILY, 

95, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


seendvare tin > ~7 el - \ ¥ 5S 
Herewith I beg to enclose Mr. ... oe Be ee? receipt for a copy of Mr. Herbert Baily’s 
“* Napoleon.” 2ase se wie 1 Presst f the tral Pal ; f 
‘polec Please send me an impression of the portrait of Napoleon by Samuel Cousins, after 
; ofevre, for which SR, Dale es ioe) tie bene oe a 
R. Lefevre, for which I enclose Postal Order for Five Shillings, crossed “cose & Co.” 
Wiame. co (2 FE ea eee eto eee 
BDAT EES ccna a a 
February, 1g09.—No. x 


» 1909.—No. xc. Sone 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


. 7. 
J Me So, 
a & i, 
»* “ weer JOHANNESBURG 4 7) > 
RY os” PARIS ei nie wp 
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Reproductions from the Antique in Solid Silver 
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se 2S SES 
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N & WEBB- 
MAPPI ‘ 
MAPPIN BROS. INCORPORATED. S B 
“Ge. = yo 
2 Write for «ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE,” SS 


%" S 
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post free on application. 
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OSBORNE 


DECORATIVE ARTIST 


Designer and Maker of Furniture 


Besides submitting and 
executing Decorative de- 
signs of any period, Mr. 
Osborne makes a special- 
ity of designing and 
manufacturing furniture 
suitable for use in hot 
climates. He has 
branches in Bilbao,Mad- 
rid, and Seville, and the 
quality of his work can 
be appreciated by the 
fact that some of the 
most noble Families in 
Spain have entrusted 
him with the execution of 
most important decora- 
tive furniture schemes, 


Ever ready to suggest 
decorative plans, Mr. 
Osborne is also pleased 
to entertain and work 
out original ideas, and 
clients who wish certain 
definite schemes to be 
followed in the decora- 
tion of their homes can 
feel assured that he will 
fulfil any such work 
entrusted to him in a 
most satisfactory and 
successful manner. 


Telegrams— WOODEN ELECTRIC FITTINGS Telephone— 
“ Adornista, ‘ eae 4763 — 
London.” Chandeliers a Speciality = Mayfair. 


2, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


RUD. STICHLING « C= 


Specialists in French Interior Decoration. 
Designs and Estimates Free. 


FRENCH FURNITURE, BRONZES, Gc. 


Louis XVI. Suite, consisting of One 
Settee and Four Arm Chairs, covered 
in Antique Aubusson Tapestry 


THE GROSVENOR ART FURNITURE GALLERY, 


36, North Audley St., London, W. 


Telephone 262 Mayfair 


THE CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


Continued from Page IV. 


Lantern Clock, three Queen Anne Chairs, Queen Anne 
Bureau, set H. Alken’s Sporting Prints. [No. R3,333 


Swords.—For sale, collection of 27 Antique Swords, Spanish, 
Italian, German, etc. £35. Seen in London by 
appointment. (No. R3,334 

Rare Bone Ship, 26 in. long, made by French prisoners of 
war in Porchester Castle, 1798 ; good condition, under 
oval shade. Offers ? [No. R3,335 

Old Indian Shawl.—Old Bristol Sugar-Pot, marked. 

[No. R3,336 

Mezzotint Engraving. — Wiss Haverfield, by Leopold 
Goetze, after Gainsborough. Artist Proof. Offers ? 

[No. R3,337 

Small Coin Collection for sale, silver and copper, mostly 

old Austrian and German. Write [No. R3,338 


Adams and Georgian Grates. — Genuine, perfect. 
Offers ? [No. R3,339 
Wanted.—Sanctuary Lamps, silver, seventeenth or eighteenth 
century Lamps, about metre high. Address, with 
particulars and price, [No. R3,340 
Wanted.—Retired Gentleman, resident Yorkshire, desires 
clientele for sale and purchase of old China, Pottery, etc. 
Exceptional opportunity to collectors for acquiring choice 
pieces at exceptional prices. [No. R3,341 
Adam Chimney Piece, carved wood, for sale; Silk 
Picture, Pastoral subject, fine state, £5 5s. ; Sword, fine 
silver-mounted handle, George I., £5 5s.; Oak Cradle, 
fine specimen, £3 3s.; Baxter Prints wanted for cash, 
or would exchange antiques. [No. R3,342 


Engraving, after Rubens, by J. M. Nattier, dated 1702, 
subject L’Apothese de Henry IV. et de la regence de 
la reign. Offers invited. [No. R3,343 


February, 19-9.—No. xc. 


Baxter Prints.—Good copies for sale; also a few Le Blonds. 


[No. R3,344 

Nelson Letter.—Owner wishes to sell or exchange for rare 
stamps or other curios. The letter, which is of two 
pages, addressed to Thomas Lloyd, London, bears date 

Bath, January 29th, 1798, with full signature. Copy of 

letter sent on application. 


Sideboard, mahogany Chippendale, early last century, with 


Punch Urns and Sarcophagus or Wine Cooler to match. 
Seen London. [R3, 346 


WANTED. Early Dresden, Frankenthal, Hachst, and 


Ludwigsburg China, 
R. SHENKER, 79, Judd Street, LONDON, W.C. 


ANTED to purchase, OLD PEARL or DIAMOND 
JEWELLERY, vw ANTIQUE SILVER, w% FINE 


GLASS PICTURES. EDWARDS, Crown Place, Harrogate. 


WANTED.— Pacific (New Zealand, &c.) and American Curiosities 
Carvings. High prices given. 
Box 1026, ‘‘ The Connoisseur ’’ Office, 95, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


Swansea and Nantgarw China wanted, also Cambrian 
Ware and Dillwyn’s Etruscan Ware, marked pieces. 
ALEX. DuNcAN, Glenholme, Penarth. 


Old Carvings. wanted, by Grinling Gibbons. All 
particulars to BENJAMIN’s GALLERIES 
— 60, Conduit Street, London, W. — 


WANTED, a pair of second-hand Ornamental Wrought-iron Gat 
about 7 ft. high and 7 ft. wide. Photo required. Also Seas Head fos 
Front Door, Tudor Style, for 3 ft. 6 in. opening, about 1 ft. 6 in. high 
and 7 in. thick, any date. Write, giving particulars, to 


SAUNDERS & SONS, Ltd., Ashcroft, Cirencester, Glos. 
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StonersEvans 


Fine Art Galleries 
3,:, King; Street, 
St. James’ Square, 


LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams: ‘“TALOFA, LONDON.” 
™ Telephone: 6658 GERRARD. 


— © ——_ 


HISTORICAL 
OLD ENGLISH GLASSES 


— © ——_ 


Specialists in Choicest Examples of 
Old English Porcelain and 
Pottery. 


Collections Arranged, Valued, 
and Purchased. 


Engraved with Portraits of the ‘‘Old Pretender,’ ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,’’ Jacobite mottoes 
and emblems, the ‘‘ White Horse of Hanover,”’ etc. 


LE BILLET DOUX 


By H. FRAGONARD. 


An ORIGINAL ETCHING of this famous picture 
will be presented with the MARCH NUMBER of 
“The Connoisseur.” The etching is by ABEL JAMAS, 
and will be HAND PRINTED. 


February, 1909.—No. xc. 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


LONDON PARIS NEW YORK 


Restful 
Leisure 
Hours. 


Soa STS 
yleey StS) Sy 


Sr 


These Chairs are 


The 


Sees 


Connoisseur 
ee EE SE EE a eT 


Your leisure hours will always be most restful and comfortable 
with WOOD & HEMMONS’ luxurious 


ONE GUINEA 


Easy Chair, in Velvet. It represents the ‘‘ last word”’ in Chair 
comfort, and cannot fail to give the utmost satisfaction at all 
times. It is: both artistic and durable, combining elegance of 
design with most satisfactory materials and sound workmanship 
in every detail. For sterling value and all-round excellence it 
cannot be excelled. The best chair on the market for Drawing 
Rooms, Dining Rooms, or Boudoirs. Ready for delivery, uphol- 
stered in ‘‘ Old Gold,’’ Rose, Crimson, and Blue Velvet. 


WOOD c HEMMONS (G. E. HEMMONS), 


~ 
Cabinet Makers and Antique Furniture Dealers, 


Canynge’s House, 97, Redcliff Street, BRISTOL. 


sent to Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and 


America. 


OLD ENGLISH POTTERY & CHINA 


Including Staffordshire Figures, Toby Jugs, 
and Longton Hall Figures; Unique Wedg- 
wood White Figure of Rousseau. 
Chippendale & Sheraton Furniture 
War Medals 


Stone and Bronze Implements; Ancient 
Egyptian Oushabti, from 1/- each. 


Ss. G FENTON, 


“The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
33, Cranbourn S$t., LONDON, W.C. 


(Opposite Leicester Square Station on the Tube Railway) 


HARPER 


ASHFORD, 
Kent, 


Has the Largest Stock in 
the South of England of 


Armour Weapons 


Jacobean, Queen Anne, Chippendale 
and Sheraton Furniture. 


Set of 6 Gharles Chairs 


(perfectly genuine) in stock. This 
is a unique set, and owner is pre- 
pared to take a reasonable offer. 


WRIGHT & HUNTER, 


Antique 
Mahogany Washstand. 


SPECIALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS TOTHE TRADE 


VAN VEEN G&G CO. 


Damrak 90 Arthur Street, BELFAST, “* 
A M S dE E R D A M nave always on hand 
to : 


Genuine Pieces of Antique Furniture, 


Rare Stock of : 
Bric-a-Brac, etc. 


ANTIQUE & 
MODERN 
JAPANESE 
CURIOS 


Export of Dutch Curios 


Complete Sets of Chippendale and Sheraton 
Chairs, Sideboards, Tallboys, 
Card Tables, etc. 
we 
They will be pleased to send prices and photos 
on application. 


F, W. PHILLIPS 


THE MANOR HOUSE 
HITCHIN, HERTS 


FOR SALE. 


E. Fames, 


Manutacturer of 
Pbotograpbic Frames, 
screens, Miniature 
ases, 


Dval Lockets for 


Q 


Empire English 


13) 


A -large Collection of 
Battersea Enamel and 


other Snuff Boxes, 
Fans, Miniatures, 


Bronzes, Rings, 
Jewellery, Needlework, 
Straw-work. 

Catalogue of the Collection, 
with 250 illustrations, post 
free. 


February, 1909.—No. xc. 


Battersea Enamel Snuff Box, with 
Portrait of the King of Prussia. 


Gilt Photo Frame. 


Size, 9 by 7- ins. 
10/6. 


3 


iniatures, in all 
sizes, kept in stock. 
Picture Frames 
tegilt in old style. 


4, Bruton Street, 
New Bond St., W. 
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BOOKLET 


BOOKLET 
CHIMNEY PIECES”? “CHIMNEYPIECES” 
FREE. FREE . 


CHOICE EXAMPLE OF A LOUIS XVI. CHIMNEYPIECE IN STATUARY MARBLE AND ORMOLU MOUNTS NOW ON EXHIBITION IN MAPLE & CO.’S 
GALLERIES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FOR INTERIOR DECORATION IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH STYLES. 


LONDON NeEX PEE & CO. 


PARIS 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, CHINA, 


SILVER, AND WORKS OF ART. J S H 5 IN RY 


LTD. 


NEW BURLINGTON St 


REGENT Sr.LONDON™. 


REPRODUCTIONS 9 ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
A SPECIALITY. 
DECORATING @2¢ FURNISHING 
IN ALES SRY LES: 

Bee ee Cuca te ois decd. ELECTRIC - LIGHT FITTINGS 
acetic OF CARVED WOOD. 


W. F, GREENWOOD & SONS, Lid., mE ae sicn eo RINGS 


EES Co I IETS ah ala CITY ADDRESS -287-291-OLD ST-E.C 


BRANCH: 10, Royal Parade, HARROGATE. Established 1829. 
XIX. 
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he 


Zz 
Re ©) ~ ae Telephone No. 
Sy "S Z 151 Gerrard. 
ON MS 
CS Established 1794. 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Fine Art Auctioneers. 


47, Leicester Square, London. 


(Fomnerly the Mansion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 


THESE FINE GALLERIES WERE SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
—— AND BUILT FOR THE PROPER DISPLAY OF —— 


Pictures, Engravings, Antique Furniture, China, 
Works of Art and Antiquities generally. 


SALES DAILY THROUGHOUT THE SEASON. 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON are always pleased to advise clients as to the value of property they wish to sell. 


Experienced Valuers call on receipt of letter or telegram. 


NTIQUE FURNITURE for the Home. 
Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 
Settles from James W. Parrripce, The Bank, 


Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 
IVOR RELIEFS SILVER - MOUNTED PLAQUES 
Cc. Klingenberger, Bautzen, Saxony 


W. J. McCOY & SONS, Ltd., BELFAST. 
K 4 Dealers in Antiques, Old Prints, Sc. 


GENUINE EXAMPLES ALWAYS ON HAND. 


CARVINGS BEAKERS + FIGURES #242 


For Inexpensive pieces of useful 


Antique Furniture and 
16, Market Place, Interesting Specimens of Old 
BIDEFORD. China. 


BOO KS —Burke'’s Peerage, 1907, 42/- for 24/-; Farmer & Henley’s Slang 


¢ Dictionary, 7/6; Lady Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughts- 
men of the 18th century, 28/- for 14/-; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illustrated by Doré, 
12/6; Binn’s First Century English Porcelain, 42/- for 25/-; Rhead’s Staffordshire 
ots and Potters, coloured plates, 21/- for 10/6; Geometrical and Ornamental 
Draughtsman, &¢., 4 vols.,#1 for 5/6; Sporting Books, Rare Books, First Editions, &c., 
100,000 in stock. I can supply anything, Please state wants. 


List Free. BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 
14-16, John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


BISHOP, 


Me 


BOOKS.—Wm. Brough & Sons, Booksellers and Exporters, are prepared to give 
Highest Cash Prices for Libraries of any description and of any magnitude. Gentle- 
men, Executors and others, should communicate with William Brough & Sons, who 
are at all times prepared to give Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of 
Literature. Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Properties to be much 
more advantageous than Auction, while the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to 


Auction Sale will be entirely obviated. Catalogues gratis—313, Broad 8t., Birmingham. 


Established 1845. Telegrams: ‘*Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


HILL & SONS, 
Antique Furniture, WIDE BARGATE, 
China, Pictures, &c. Ss BOSTON, Lincs. 


—==Use STEPHENSONS'’ 


Furniture Cream 
and Floor Polish 


STEPHENSON BROS. Ltd., BRADFORD Bs 


A SHORT HISTORY OF Post Free 7d. (P.O. or Stamps). 


OLD BRISTOL POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 


With Illustrations of Delft Pottery and China. Full List of Marks, &c., &c. 
J. P. WAY, Antique Art Gallery, Park Street, Bristol. 
February, 1909.— No. xe. 


YE LOVERS OF ANTIQUES. 


W. A. TOWNSEND, 


Dealer in 


GENUINE ANTIQUES, 
SHAKSPEARE HOUSE, BROMSGROVE. 


ARMOU AND WEAPONS from 1450. State wants. 
Cc. J. FLATMAN, 117, South Street, EASTBOURNE. 


Sheraton Bedroom Suite, Bedstead (four posts), Lady’s and Gent.’s 
Wardrobe, four Chairs, Bedside and Towel Rail, Washstand and 
Dressing Table, £85 the Lot. 


WILLIAM HARVEY, Dealer in Antique Furniture, 
13, Antigua Street, EDINBURGH. 


““ THE NEUK,” 26, PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN’S 
E. FOUNTAINE-BRODIE, INN FIELDS, LONDON, and 288, RENFREW STREET, 
CHARING CROSS, GLASGOW.—Collector of Antique Furniture, China, Silver, Sheffield 
Plate, Brass, Pewter, Jewellery, and Lace. Specialities:—Small-size Queen Anne 
Settles ; Fine Jacobean Dressers and Court Cupboard ; 18th Century Bureaux, Tallboys, 
and Chests of Drawers, in oak and mahogany; Tables of Jacobean, Queen Anne, 
Chippendale, and Sheraton periods; old iron Rush-light Holderand Floor Candlesticks ; 
very fine inlaid mahogany Dower Chest; fine Hepplewhite Cane-seated Settee, A 
large variety of articles suitable for Wedding Gifts, 


SET of SIX exceptionally fine 
Shield-backK Chairs, carved wheat 
ears, etc., perfect condition, unrestored 


The SPINNING WHEEL 
FARNHAM SURREY 


All Visitors to Harrogate are respectfully invited to inspect 
the Collection of Antiques of 


ARTHUR J. BROWN, 17, Oxford Street. 28322 


SUPPLIED 


JOSEPH LYNCH, HAS A FINE COLLECTION OF 
Antique Dealer, ANTIQUES and CURIOS. 
St. Columcelles, Bedford Row, LIMERICK. 


Two Sheraton Sideboards; handsome old Dutch Bureau, upper part lined through 
with oak; handsome old Inlaid Marble Mantelpiece; Set of Cromwellian Armour, 


m= KLUYSKENS & Co. 


374/378, Old St. London, E.C. 


Rare Stock of Old Dutch Inlaid Furniture and Reproductions. 
Inspection Invited. Particulars on application. Wholesale only. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALERS 


The Connotsseur 


KASHGAR CARPETS 


ie abe i VyAN DE WAREHOUSE 
(Awarded a GRAND PRIX at the FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION). 


Buyers and Collectors of Oriental Carpets should be specially interested in these Carpets, 
Cardinal & Harford’s exclusive manufacture, by which they reproduce the finest Antique 
Oriental Carpets in a modern hand-woven fabric with the same harmonious blending 
and variety of colour, the same texture, and in any size required. These Carpets are 
manufactured in the Far East by Oriental weavers, who are under the most careful 
supervision and Cardinal & Harford’s exclusive direction. Any Antique Carpet or Rug 
can be faithfully reproduced even to the most minute detail of design or colour. They 
specially invite correspondence concerning these Carpets, and will send their most 
beautifully illustrated booklet upon application. Large Stock of these Carpets always on show. 


Cardinal & Harford, 


ESTABLISHED 1792, 
The Oldest Established Fmporters of Oriental Carpets, 


108 & I10, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SON S,=* 


ESTABLISHED 1760. 


Stubbs’ Horses. 


GEORGE STUBBS, R.A. the 
famous animal painter, modelled 
this set of horses for Wedgwood 
about 1780. Replicas can now 
be obtained from the original 
moulds. 


Size of each cameo, 2 ins. diam. 


Unframed - SI IO O the set. 
Framed - - £250 _ ,, 


Ask your Dealer 
for particulars. 
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Mahogany Four:Post 


Bedsteads, complete 
A from £8 10 0. 


11 & 13 Soho Square, Londeemaea 
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Antique Furniture 


EXPLANATION 


q A word as to our business methods will answer 
the problem as to why our prices differ so much 
from those of the ordinary dealer. This 1s neces- 
sary because the very moderation of these prices 
sometimes gives rise to suspicion in_ the minds of 
amateurs as to the genuineness of our English Antique 
Furniture. 
(| Many a dealer gets his piece from someone who has it from 


another in the trade who buys it from a fourth who found it at a 
country sale. 7 


Here is the ‘‘ Snowball” profit—for all these must live. We buy 
direct from the cottages, the yeomen’s farms, the mansions of 
England. We sell quickly at a standard profit. ‘This means that our 
customers get the benefit of any very exceptional bargain we may make. 


q We do wor charge a full “‘ market price ’ for what we have obtained 
at a low price. 


q These, coupled with our guarantee to take back any piece at any 
time, less 5°/, per annum interest for depreciation, gives the unique 
’ Oo 


character to our house. 


W XE. Thornton-Smith 


Antique Furniture 


11 & 13 Soho Square, W. 
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“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF HOSTELRIES 


‘ THE LYGON ARMS ini (Harper's Magazine, Oct., 1908), 
BROADWAY, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Old panelled rooms, old open 
fireplaces and log fires, old furni- 
ture and old English fare. 


The Proprietor, Mr, S. B. 
Russell, has for sale, in Lygon 
Cottage adjoining, several fine 
examples of old furniture, china, 
and metal work, including a 
genuine Lanthorn clock, with 
anchor pendulum, by Daniel 
Quare, London, a tall-case clock 
with Battersea enamel dial on 
copper, several Sussex  fire- 
backs, cranes and spits. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Russell, Broadway, Worcs.” Telephone No. 5. 


STAMP Our Catalogue gives prices for British Colonial Stamps 
from Id. to £50 each. Sets, 6d. to LI4, Packets, 2s. 
to £225 each. Post free. Bridger & Kay, 7I, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


WEAPONS & GURIOS ctoman, 77; brixton nit, London, 8.W. 
Antique Furniture. Old English, Oriental, and 


Continental China, Curios, Works of Art, &c. 


J. ALEXANDER, I7, Garrick St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
Tex. No. 14730 CENTRAL. (Near Leicester Sq. Tube Station.) 


E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, 


M anchester Sq., W. (Close te Wallace Collection). 


WANTED.—Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC 


BATTERSEA PARK ROAD, S.W. 


DEPARTMENT oF ART & CRAFTS. 


Head of Department: FRED H. ANDREWS, F.S.A.M. 
DAY CLASSES DRAWING & DESIGN. 
Commence January I3th. MODELLING & CARVING. 
LIFE-FIGURE & COSTUME. 


EVENING CLASSES ARCHITECTURE. 
Commence January IIth. ENAMELLING. 
s ART NEEDLEWORK. 
SESSION 1908-9. ETCHING. 


‘ STAINED GLASS, Etc. 
TRADE CLASSES: PLASTERING, PAINTING & DECORATING. 
Apply to Secretary for Full Prospectus. 


OLD ENGLISH POTTERY & PORCELAIN 
HYAM & CO. 


158, Brompton Road 
South Kensington, LONDON 


CST ER ES 
DEALERS in TOWN and COUNTRY. 
NOTE! 


Genuine Gothic and Jacobean Oak Furniture 
at Reasonable Prices, #42 Wholesale only- 


R. SHENKER, 79, Judd St., W.C. 


ANTIQUE GILDING EMILE REMY, 90, College Street, 


plese edie Teen At corner Fulham Road, CHELSEA 
Furniture, Frames, &c., Repaired and Restored. (near Brompton Oratory). 
Stock of Antique English and French Carved Picture Frames. 
Toning Down and Antique Gilding a Speciality. 


HENRY VAN KOERT @ CO., 38, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Specialists in the Restoration of Old China, Enamels, Gc. 
Antique Furniture, Old Pottery and China, Glass, Sheffield Plate, Pewter, Pictures, etc., etc., Bought and Sold. 
—— INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
CHINA, &c., 


Purchased for 
Cash. 


Now on view— 
PAIR OF FINE 


HEPPLEWHITE CABINETS 
Goods taken in exchange. 6 ft. 6 ins, high, 3 ft, 8 ins. wide, 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, Old English China, Sheffield Plate, Glass, 


Id Brass. Specialité: New Year's Gifts. 


oO 
Cc. E. SUTTLE & CO., 


20, Gt. Russell Street, BEDFORD SQUARE, 


KATE FRESCO, 68, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Choice Old China, English Pottery, Old Worcester, 
Delftware, Dutch Tiles, Pierced Brass Fenders, &c. 
Special :—A pair of old Blue and White Delft Figures of Chinese 
Ladies, Rare. 


E. BISCHOFF, Peking & London 


Importer of CHINESE CURIOS, ERONZES, PICTURES, ETC. 


— Large stock of only Genuine Antiques on view —— 


19, Mortimer St., W. 9 WHOLESALE 


SPECIAL: Fine Chinese Carpets, Antique and Modern, 


PICTURES CLEANED, RE-LINED and RESTORED by EXPERTS. 
Framing and Hanging, special features, Painting by E, Matthew Hale, £5 5 O. 
YE CABINET OF FINE ARTES, nexte Ye Playhowse, Northum- 
berland Avenue, Charing Cross,W,.C. Telephone Number 1635 Gerrard, 


FINE ART BUSINESS FOR SALE, price £700, including stock. Nett 
profits £400 a year. Established 14 years. Owner retiring. An 
exceptional opportunity for securing a sound established business 
at a very low figure.—CurTIS, GARDNER & Co., Lrp., King’s 
House,’ King Street, E.C. 


February, 1909.—No. xc 


ANNE AUSTEN, Ltd., has a very fine FURNITURE POLISH, made from 
an eighteenth century receipt, guaranteed to beautify and preserve Antique Furniture, 
Tins, 1/3 and 2/4, post free, from The Gallery, 61, New Bond Street, London, W. 


A L Next Exhibition of Small Pictures in Oil, Water- 
a a a colour, and Black and White in February. 


Particulars on application to Director. (Sending-in day, Feb. 8th.) 


LITTLE GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. Open 11—6, 


Old Oak Panelling Wanted.—All particulars and 
quantity, &c., to BENJAMIN’s GALLERIES 
60, Conduit Street, London, W. —— 


THOMAS CUBITT, 283. Futham Road, s.w. 


GENUINE OLD NITU: 
(OF NoRWiIcn) CHINA. PRINTS. ee 
Speciality :—Very choice Queen Anne Walnut Bureau Bookcase, finely fitted, 


slides for candlesticks, old bevelled Vauxhall plate glass to doors, old brass handles 
fine old untouched condition, width 5 ft. 1 in. Price 18 guineas. < 


ARTHUR RENALS, Dealer in Antiques, 
x's ity ims, #4 and cnr 11 & 13, Cank St., LEICESTER. 


sizes, Set 6 and 2 Arm Sheraton Chairs (genuine), £12. Several Oak and Mahovany 


long-cased Clocks. from £3. Call and see my fine old “Adams” 
y sed Clock Pash OF: 2 y fine old “‘Adams” Show R ; 
write and state what you require. Coane Dieses 


Old China and Pottery.—Marked pieces of Worcester, Crow y 
Leeds, Cyples, E. Wood & Sons, from 5/- to 50/-. Basten Oil ee 
A few choice examples in stock. Wanted.—An old collection of Foreign 
Stamps; old China, Furniture, &z., given in exchange. 


Cc. L. PICKARD, 15, Woodhouse Lane, LEEDS. 


FOR RESTORATIONS OF ALL OBJECTS OF ART, &c. 
Bronzes, Ormolu Work, &c. Old French Ormolu Mounted Furniture. 


G. CRITCHLOW, 44, City Road, MANCHESTER 


(17 years with Messrs. Thos. Agnus & Sons) 
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| AMERICAN LINE | 


© Southampton—Cherbourg—New York Service. 
/ UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM ERS. 


The well-known Express Twin-screw Steamers, **ST. PAUL,” 
“ST, LOUIS,” ‘““NEW YORK” and ** PHILADELPHIA,” leave 
Southampton for New York every Saturday at noon, calling at Cherbourg, 
and are celebrated for the regularity of their passages, usually made in six 
and a half to seven days from port to port. 

Special Trains leave Waterloo Station at 8.30 a.m. for Second and 
Third Class, and 10 a.m, for First Class Passengers, conveying them and 
their baggage alongside the steamers in the Empress Dock, 

FIRST CLASS.—The Saloons and State Rooms are amidships. 
l.adies’ and Gentlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber's Shop, Bath Rooms, etc., provided, 

Special attention is paid to ventilation, 

SECOND CLASS.—The accommodation is of a very high description, 
and a liberal table provided. 

Excellent accommodation is provided for THIRD CLASS Passengers. 
Dining Rooms and small Cabins provided for families with children and 
others travelling alone. 

Passengers booked to and from every station in the United States and 
Canada, and vz@ San Francisco and vza@ Vancouver, to Australia, New 
Zealand, China and Japan, at specially reduced rates. 

The Steamers are fitted with the Marconi Wireless Telegraph. 


Apply, in New York, to the AMERICAN LINE, 9 Broadway ; 
In Paris, NICHOLAS MARTIN, 9 Rue Scribe; or to 


@ 
. 27 & 29 James Street, LIVERPOOL. 
American | 38 Leadenhall Street, LONDON. 
Li ne, Canute 


1 ES ad Street, LONDON. 
© aap © amp © Gp 0 @® © GD 6 GP 0 


oad, SOUTHAMPTON. 


é 


Fadeless Fabrics 


SoLVE an important problem in home decoration because they 
may safely be used in the brightest rooms and sunniest windows. 
We undertake to replace any piece of Durobelle in which 
the colour does not prove absolutely permanent, and this 
guarantee covers both washing and exposure, 

DUROBELLE is made in such a wealth of exquisite tints and 
useful textures that dainty casements, graceful curtains, and 
durable coverings can be chosen to harmonize with all styles of 
furniture, and every connoisseur will appreciate the advantage of 
securing a colour scheme which cannot be disturbed by fading. 
Send for the proprietors’ new booklet, “ Draping and Screening 
Decorations,’’ and post free patterns, to 


OGmD 0 GED 0 GED 0 GEO EDO EDO GEOG 


No. 11, The Quadrant, 


[ BOURNEMOUTH 
O aD O GED O GD O CD OC ED OC OO OO GOO 


GED O GED O GED O GD O CD OC OO CT OO GD OO GD 


By order of the Exor. of the late Brigadier-General 
L. V. Loyd, and others. 


69, ONSLOW GARDENS, S.W. 


M* ARTHUR F. POCOCK will Sell by Auction, 
upon the premises, FEBRUARY 9th, and following 
days, at 12 o’clock precisely, the whole of the 
valuable contents, comprising the upper floor Bedroom 
Furniture, together with the equipment of the Reception 
Rooms, containing beautifully carved Dining Room, 
Jacobean, and Oak Furniture, including 8 ft. Sideboard 
and Mantelpiece by Gillows, unique collection of Drawing 
and Morning Room Furniture in the William and Mary, 
Chippendale, Adam, and Sheraton Styles, Waxed Walnut, 
Satin and Mahogany Woods, valuable Japanese and 
other Cabinets; Grand and Cottage Pianofortes by 
Steinway; Pianola “with records; Turkey, Wilton, 
Axminster, and Brussels Carpets ; Empire and other 
Clocks en suite; superb Dresden Vases, Groups and 
Figures, Ivorys, Bronze Figures and Ornaments ; Books, 
etc, Fine collection of Stags’ Heads and Antlers. About 
200 oz. Silver and Plated articles; Oil Paintings by 
Watson, R.A.; Sidney Cooper, R.A. (best period) ; John 
Scott, R.I.; Orselli; T. P. Hardy, etc. Water Colours 
by Sir R. Holmes and numerous others; Bronze and 
Ormolu Electroliers, Lamps and Fittings ; Binocular 
Microscope by Couch, with accessories by Beck. The 
contents of the Kitchens, China Pantry, and Domestic 
Offices. 


Catalogues 6d. each, to be obtained of the 


AUCTIONEER, 49, Moorgate Street, E.C. 
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LADY MORGAN ano CHILD. 


Large stock of Genuine Antiques, Chairs, Grandfather 
Clocks, Sideboards, Wardrobes, etc. TRADE SUPPLIED. 


R. E. TREASURE, St. John’s Place, Preston. 


CHINA, BOOKS, PRINTS, PEWTER, GLASS. 
YE BRIC-A-BRAC 


Opposite Museum 


4, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING 


L. L. HARFITT, 78, Exeter Street, SALISBURY. 


Two Genuine Old Mahogany Ball and Claw 3-top Card Tables, carved 

knees: one, Lion feet, price £12 12s.; one, Eagle feet, £8 8s. 

Genuine Queen Anne Bureau, £8 10s.; and good collection of 
Antique Furniture in Stock. 


mith 


Selection of 
Antique Furniture 
in South of England. 


Old Sunderland Lustre Jugs, from 18/6. 


FOR SALE AND 


RARE OLD ScoTCcH PEWTER. 
RARE OLD HIGHLAND WEAPONS. 
RARE OLp TABLE GLASs, «Cc. 


MUIRHEAD MOFFAT @& Co., 


134-138, DOUGLAS STREET, 
GLASGOW, W. 


A. SCOTNEY, Carefully Restores Engravings and 


Oil Paintings. Mildew Spots removed 
STAM FORD without injury to Prints. 
’ 


FRAMES OF ALL PERIODS. 
Established 1850. GENUINE ANTIQUES. 


WANTED. 


G. oO. H UGHES Has the following special articles for disposal, 
2 2 5 at very moderate prices; particulars willingly 

2a, The Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells, sent:—A fine Old English Fretwork Table, 
important pieces of Genuine Old Cloisonné, a 


WANTED fora Private Collection, Private Collection of Old Blue and White and 
Choice OLD MINIATURES; also PIC- otherChina,and TWO OLD RUSSIAN IKONS 
TURES. High prices given. IN GILT FRAMES. 


Venice, Galleria San Marco, Calle Larga 409 


PICTURES—Titian, Palma, Paolo, Tintoretto, ete. 
ENGRAVINGS—Sadler, Merghon, Bartolozzi. 
STAMPS-—Italian States, Lombardy, etc. 


OLIVER BAKER, For really old and unfaked 
Opposite the Post Office, ENGLISH FURNITURE and 


STRATFORD - ON - AVON. om ANCIENT DomESTIc OBJECTS. 


EDWARDS & SON, 


COLLECTORS of ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Trade Supplied. ——= Ww — Telephone No. 38 
HIGH STREET, WELLINGBOROUGH 


February, 1909.—No. xc. 


AGGS BROTHERS: ::: 


Dealers in Fine and Rare Prints, Books, and Autographs, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Will send their Catalogues (many illustrated) post free to any part of the World on application. 


The following will appeal especially to those interested in the Fine Arts :— 
Cat. No. 236.—Engraved Portraits and Fancy Subjects. Etchings and Drawings 
by the Old Masters and Modern Schools. 
238.—Books on Art and Allied Subjects. : ~ 
243.—Engraved Portraits and Fancy Subjects (chiefly 18th Century). 
Fine Sporting Prints, etc. , Re! * 
244.—Extra Rare Books, Illuminated Missals, Early Printing, Fine 
Bindings, etc. ~\ 
Other Catalogues current. For list see last month’s **Connoisseur.” 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


WHEN You visit MANCHESTER 
YOURE WELCOME, AT 4 


¢ Die 
+ THE AN TIQVARY “2c 


De er 9 


6.SHOWROOMS REPETE| OLO ST ANNES 
WITH HONEST O18 GOODS ICHURCH YARD ¢ 


OLD ENGRAVINGS. 


Catalogue No. 22. Old engraved portraits by the Great Masters. 
The works of Zost Amman, Balethou, Beauvarlet, Beckett, Bervic, 
Carmontelle, Cars, Chereau, Cranach, Daullé, Drevet, Van Dyck, 
Edelinck, Faber, Faithorne, Goltzius, Grateloup, Greenwood, Hasson, 
Nanteuil, Schmidt, Smith, Wille, &c. Early Mezzotints, Fine portraits 
of the English School after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, &c. 

3,011 Lots. With facsimiles, Alphabetical and Topographical Index, 
and Appendix, Portraits of Napoleon I. Now ready. Free on application. 


GODEFROY MAYER, Printseller, 41, Rue Blanche, PARIS, France. 


Those wanting ———— 


GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, etc.. 


should send their enquiries to 


SAMUEL HILL, ANTIQUE DEALER, 
Established 1875. WORDSLEY, Stourbridge. 


WANTED FOR CASH.—Books written by Sir W. DuGDALE and 
JOHN NicHoLts, Esq. Books bought of any description. 


ARTHUR MUSCUTT’S Old Bookshop, NUNEATON. 


Antique Furniture.—Gentleman wanted, with thorough knowledge of 
the details of Elizabethan, Georgian and French Decoration, and Antique 
Furnishing. Must be able to advise clients and take entire charge of 
decorative contracts. Write, giving full particulars, which will be treated 
in the strictest confidence, to ** Box 1A, Advertisement Department, The 
Connoisseur, 95, Temple Chambers, E.C.”’ 


1908. 
Gold Preparations. 


CERAMIC 
MODELLING CLAY 
Apply for 
English 
Price List 
No. 17 


LONDON, 


Underglaze & Enamel Colours. 
SCHOOLS SUPPLIED. 


Lead & Leadless Glazes. 
PREPARED ENAMELS FOR IRON, 
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COPPER & JEWELLERY. 
ARTISTS & TECHNICAL 
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ON VIEW AT 


Law, Foulsham & Cole’s 
Antique Galleries 


See oN GiletoH ss FURNITURE; 
OVE Pore RY, CHINA @ GLASS, 
CLOCKS: CURIOS, .&c., 
—- at Moderate Prices. 


Guaranteed Genuine Specimens only. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


7, South Molton Street, W. 


(Off New Bond Street.) 
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FOR BRITISH ART. An Appeal 


Committee of the Venice International 
= Exhibition, with the Earl of Plymouth as 
(OS Chairman, for the raising of the sum needed 

for the decoration and upkeep of the British 

Pavilion in the exhibition grounds, which has just been 
purchased from the Venice Municipality. It was only 
due to the prompt action and generosity of Sir David 
Salomons, Bart., who by his handsome gift of £3,000 
made the purchase of the pavilion possible, that British 
art will not in future be excluded from these extremely 
important biennial shows of the world’s art. For, whilst 
the Governments of all other countries, from Russia to 
the United States, have safeguarded the interest of their 
national art by securing the necessary rooms or pavilions 
and expending vast sums of money on the decoration of 
these galleries, the matter was treated with supreme 
indifference by the British Government, so that it was 
left to private energy to place British artists on the same 
footing with those of other countries. 

A few figures will best demonstrate the importance, 
both from the artistic and the financial point of view, of 
these biennial exhibitions. Works of art amounting to 
close on £120,000 have been purchased from the seven 


A N urgent appeal has been issued by the British 


HE Proprietor of the best Known antique art business in 
T a principal north midland city desires to dispose of it, owing 
to failing health. Capital required under £4,000, which is 
virtually all returned in the cost value of the genuine stocl#-in- 
trade of three premises and two residences under lease, from 


Reference No. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


successive shows, these sales having risen steadily from 
£14,000 in 1895 to over £21,000 in 1907, And although 
only one gallery of moderate dimensions had hitherto been 
devoted to British art, the purchases made from this 
section were very considerable. Thus, the King and Queen 
of Italy alone bought works by fifteen British artists ; 
the Italian Foreign Office by three; the Venice Gallery of 
Modern Art by fourteen (comprising twenty-seven works) ; 
whilst other purchases were made by the Galleries 
of Rome, Turin, and Udine, and for numerous private 
collections. 

Thanks to Sir David Salomons’ generosity, six large 
galleries will now be permanently available for the display 
of British art, so that increased reputation and pecuniary 
reward may be confidently anticipated for the painters, 
sculptors, and gravers of this country. But to present 
British art in worthy surroundings will need further 
considerable expenditure: hence the committee's appeal 
to those who have the welfare of British art at heart. 
Donations should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 


Mr. P. G. KONODY, 
(ifoy SO AWE05) CONNOISSEUR,” 
95, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


which the business is conducted. Average nett income of the past three 
years $800. Growth consistent since the start. 1908 turnover shows 
hundreds increase. Apply in first instance to The Advertisement 
Manager of ** The Connoisseur,’ 95, Temple Chambers, 
E.C 


FEBRUARY, 


For Office use onty. 


Name (State whether Mr., Mrs., or DOL SS\ ete: 
LOSE SLL One 


Subject of enquiry ........-.--------- o 


J DYAGG 22 En BO Ii 1999. 


EN2UIRY COUPON. 1909. 


N.B.-FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING THE USE OF THIS COUPON SEE BACK. 
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One Hundred HO DGSO N GB CO. Bhi ee Pade | 
Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable Books, 


Manuscripts, Autographs, Book Plates, and Engravings. 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE, &c., SALES HELD EVERY WEEK. 
ON MODERATE TERMS. CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


Messrs. Hodgson wish to point out that they are the only firm of Auctioneers 
exclusively engaged in the Sale of Literary Property, and are therefore in a 
strong position to deal with such property, promptly and effectively, ——— 


Auction Rooms: 115, Chancery Lane, LONDON, W.C. 


“Connoisseur” Extra Number NOW ON SALE 


SPORTING PRINTS 


By RALPH NEVILL 
Profusely Illustrated, including FORTY full-page Plates in Colour 


A VALUABLE FEATURE of this Number is the number of valuable Appendices, including a 
Record of Prices Realised for Sporting Prints at Auction 


PRICE: Paper Covers, 5/= nett; Cloth Covers, 7/6 nett 
What “SPORTING LIFE”’ says: 


“No one who wishes to buy sporting prints, no one who has sporting prints to sell, and no one who 


wishes to know all about sporting prints, should be without this valuable book.” 


“The number manages adroitly to commingle the useful and the beautiful, and cannot but prove useful 


to many sportsmen.”—Scofsman. 


“A delightful book full of quaint prints.”"—Morning Post. 


Obtainable at all Booksellers, or (if 6d. for postage is sent) direct from the Publishers, 
“The Connoisseur” Magazine, Carmelite House, Carmelite St., E.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


’ 


gj Enquiry Department is conducted by ‘‘ THE CONNOISSEUR”’ to assist readers to obtain reliable information 
regarding all subjects of interest to the collector. Queries may be sent upon the enquiry coupon which is 
printed upon the preceding page, and replies will either be inserted free of charge in the magazine in order of 
rotation, or sent direct per return of post for a small fee. Expert opinions can be given as to the value and 
origin of any objects that are sent to us, for a reasonable charge, and arrangements can be made with 
authoritative experts toinspect collections in the country upon very favourable terms: _As far as possible, objects sent to 
us will be returned upon the day of receipt, together with expert’s opinion. Pictures and drawings, however, are only 
examined at our offices twice a month, namely, upon the second and fourth Wednesdays, and they will be returned as soon 
as possible. Special attention is called to our ‘‘ Notes and Queries’? page, upon which questions difficult of elucidation are 
printed in order that our readers may assist in solving them. Photographs of pictures for identification will be inserted on 
this page if a fee of half-a-guinea is paid to cover cost of making block, etc. Information so obtained could be sent by 
post or inserted in a subsequent issue. All communications and goods relating to the Enquiry Department should be 
addressed to the Enquiry Manager, 95, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


See preceding page for Enquiry Coupon. 
February, 1909.—No. xc. XXVIII. 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


Imperial 8vo. With 75 Plates and many other 


Illustrations. 25s. net. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE 


Its History, Manufacture, and Art. 
By HENRY NEWTON VEITCH. 


“A sound and comprehensive book on this subject has long 
been wanted. This work, it may be said at the outset, will fulfil 
that want. ..- Before treating the different periods, Mr. Veitch 
deals exhaustively with the process of manufacturing the plate. 

».. . The author has included some hints as to detecting spurious 
examples. This is not the least valuable feature for collectors, 
in view of the vast quantities of ‘faked’ old Sheffield which may 
be seen in numerous shop windows. A considerable list of 
makers, with their addresses and dates, has been added to the 
volume. ... We cordially commend the book, which will no 
doubt be the standard work on the subject for a long time to 
come.’’— Connoisseur. 


Write for an Illustrated Prospectus. 
UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME. 


Imperial 8vo. With 100 Illustrations. 214s. net. 


PEWTER PLATE 


A Handbook for Collectors. 
By daared . MASSE, M.A. 


“To the collector and the connoisseur this book will be of 
the highest value, and will take its place as a standard.’’— 


Daily Telegraph. 
Prospectus sent on application. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS 


Dutch Painting in the 
Nineteenth Century 


By G. HERMINE MARIUS 


Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, with a 
photogravure and 130 reproductions in half tone 


Royal 8vo, panelled cloth gilt, 15s. net 


The Author of this work—herself an artist—is well known in Holland 
as acritic of great individuality. Her studies of Ruskin, the three brothers 
Maris, and her book on Rembrandt, have been much appreciated for their 
sound judgment, a quality not always allied to such enthusiasm as she 
displays in dealing with her subject. 


A complete Catalogue will be forwarded on application 


ALEXANDER MOORING, Ltd. 
(The De La More Press) 
32, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


——— 


James Rimell G Son 
53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


JUST ISSUED 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits, 


including Kings and Queens, Statesmen, Generals, 
Admirals, Lawyers, Authors, Artists, Doctors, 
Scientists, Actors, Actresses, &c. 


Also 
Catalogues of Books on Art, Engravings, &c., 
post free on application. 


Valuations made for Probate, &c. 
Books and Engravings of all kinds Bought for Cash. 


BOOKCASE 


(Patented) 


the ‘OXFORD SECTIONAL 


The best 
made, least 
expensive, 
and only 
perfect 
Sectional 
Bookcase. 


Set as 
illustrated, 
made in 
solid Oak, 
fumed and 
polished, 
£2 9 O 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Booklet 
containing 
full 
particulars 
of sizes and 
prices, and 
copies of 
testimonials 


Manufactured 
in their Oxford 
Factory by 


Wm. BAKER & Co., Library Specialists, OXFORD 


Established over 100 years. 


Ready this day, Price 21s. Prospectus on application. Handsome large 
royal 8vo volume. Cloth Gilt, Price 21s, 


PEWTER MARKS AND OLD PEWTER WARE, 
DOMESTIC AND ECCLESIASTICAL, By C. A. Markham, 
F.S.A. With upwards of 100 Illustrations of Pewter Ware, 200 
Facsimile Marks, and nearly 1,000 Full Descriptions of Touches 
from the Touch Plates at Pewterers’ Hall, as well as other Marks 
obtained from various sources. List of Members of the Pewterers’ 
Company from 1450 to the Present Time. Information on the 
Manufacture, Composition, and Cleaning of Pewter, etc. 

Chaffers’ Marks and Monograms on European and Oriental 
Pottery and Porcelain, with additional matter (1908), 42s. 

Chaffers’ Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate, with addi- 
tional marks by C. A. Markham. Ninth Edition, 21s. 

Chaffers’ History of English Goldsmith and Plate Workers, 
and their Marks. (Gilda Aurifabrorum), 12s. 

Collector’s Handbook of Marks and Monograms on Pottery 
and Porcelain, 6s. 

Handbook to Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate. By 
W. Chaffers and C. A. Markham, 6s. 

Handbook to Foreign Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate 
(except French Plate). By C. A. Markham, 5s. 

Handbook to French Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate. By 
C. A. Markham, 5s. 

Boutell’s English Heraldry. Entirely Revised, Tenth Edition, 
1908, 7s. 6d. 

Boutell’s Arms and Armour in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF FURNITURE, with Chapters on Tapestry, 
Oriental Embroidery and Leather Work, Bronzes, Ivories and other 
Figures, Clocks and Timepieces, Wrought Iron, Brass, and other 
Metal Work, Jewellery, Gems and Enamels, Glass and Ceramics, 
Oriental Lacquer, Varnish, etc. By A. Jacquemart. Edited by 
Bury Palliser. Second Edition, 200 Illustrations, SIs. 6d. 


London: REEVES & TURNER, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


ee 


The property of Mrs. C. Herring, Lestock House, Lee. 


comprising valuable Oil Paintings, Engravings, Water Colours, 

Mezzotints, &c., and well-known examples by J. F. Herring, Senr., 
Ben Herring, Ward, R.A., Copley Fielding, Armfield, S. Cooper, &e. 
MESSRS. SLADE & BUTLER will sell the above by Auction, on 
February 4th, and 5th, at 12 o’clock each day, at 77, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. Catalogues at 99, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
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ile extensive Collection of the late Mr. CHARLES HERRING, 


The Connoisseur 


THE BIBLIOPHILE 


Manager : Wixson BalLy. 


Published first day of each month. : 


An illustrated Fine Art Magazine on Books with Coloured Plates. 


a: 


Price 6d, Nett. 


An illustration from a series of articles on Homes for Booklovers, 


Suitable Studies, etc. 


“THE BIBLIOPHILE” has had over QO favourable reviews in 
the greatest newspapers of the world. 


It combines real literature with authoritative information. 


The first year ends with the February Number. The Annual Subscription, 
six shillings, for next year, should be sent at once to your own Bookseller. 


February, t909-—No. xc. XXX. 
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ANTIQUES & 
REPRODUCTIONS 


OLLECTORS) and 
others will find un- 
doubted and valu- 
able bargains in our 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


EVERY ARTICLE MARKED 


PNG AWN OF PG URES 
Also a number of clever 
reproductions of Charles IT. 
and other interesting Periods 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


isc ¥ Old Oak Gate Leg Table 
ALW? N c 
ALWAYS IN STOCK foam SE® I 5 O 


JOHN BARKER trv: 


eco ee Site Celle. 
KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Several in stock to select front. 


Uniform with “Lowestoft China” 


Lowestoft China 
Factory 


An Illustrated Account of the present state of the Buildings 

that once formed the Lowestoft China Factory, with a des- 

cription of the Plaster Moulds used in the manufacture, 

which, after having been buried for a hundred years, were 
found on the site in December, 1902. 


Uniform with “Armorial China” 


Cowestoft China 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


THE COLLECTION OF 


LOWESTOFT CHINA 
IN THE POSSESSION OF 


FREDERICK ARTHUR CRISP 


With Fifteen Pieces Reproduced in Colour, of 
the same size as Originals, and a Photogravure 
Portrait of William Rix Seago. 


With Thirteen Illustrations in Photogravure of the Buildings 
as they exist at the present day, and Eight Plates of Moulds. 
== _— Fr —— 
= —S*-_— > a : . 

Only 150 copies have been printed, numbered and 
signed ; Royal 4to; bound in three-quarter vellum. 


Only 150 Copies have been printed, numbered and 
signed; Royal 4to ; bound in three-quarter vellum. 


Subscription Price, One Guinea 


= SF = 


“Subscription Price, One Guinea 


= _—«Fr 


For Copies or Prospectus apply to— 


F. A. CRISP, F.S.A., 


‘¢GRovE Park PRESS,”’ 
270, Walworth Road, London, S.E. 


For Copies or Prospectus apply to— 


F. A. CRISP, F.S.A. 


‘¢GRovE PARK PRESS,”’ 


270, Walworth Road, London, S.E. 
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CHARLES sors or an 
25, 27 & 29, Brook St., London, W. 


And at Si jeg 1G = 
251, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Old Carved Oak Stuart Day Bed. 


HORSFIELD BROS., 


(The East Anglian Gallery) 19, ORCH ARD ST: 
Cromwvellian Furniture. PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
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These two illustrations show examples of the interesting Collection of this period Furniture in stock. The Settee is leather covered, 
5 ft. 10 ins. by 2 ft. deep, with back and under rails turned in the same characteristic style as the front rail, which is very unusual. 
The Chair (one of four) would, with the Settee, make a nice suite for a Hall. Another set of four and two arm would make 
a complete suite for a Dining Room. Other examples are a Chest of Drawers, 3 ft. 4 ins. high; two exceptionally interesting 
Dole Cupboards, about 2 ft. high; and three Bulbous-leg Banqueting Tables. ‘ 
° Pari . or our announcement of Jacobean and Staffordshire 
We are Purchasers of really fine Early English: Furniture and Pottery. Ware, see the January “Connoisseur,” pen ites 
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Duveen Bros, 
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FEBRUARY, 


1909. 


“Tt so falls out 
That what we have we 
prize not tothe worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but 
being lack’d and lost, 
Why then we rack the 
value; then we find 
The virtue that posses- 
sion would not show 
us 
Whiles it was ours.” 


Ir only these 
essentially true words 
of Shakespeare were 
taken properly to 
heart by those who 
own, or at least, for 
the time being, are 
the custodians of 
objects of value, how 
good a thing it would 
be. But, alas! I fear 
one is forced to the 
conclusion that too 
often, in the case of 
cities and towns, there 
is still considerable 
apathy felt by those 
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BELONGING* TS. 


THE: CITY. 
AND°COUNT I. BRISTOL: 


EDMUND BURKE 


——— ee 
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BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


71 


in office for treasures 
and records of now 
almost priceless 
value. 

I suppose, 
majority of cases, this 
want of appreciation 
for treasures handed 
down is due only to 
want of sufficient 
knowledge of the 
meaning and value 
attaching to these 
historne objects. 
Nevertheless the fact 
remains, in nine cases 
out of ten, that with 
the exception of per- 
haps one or two local 
enthusiasts, whoreally 
do love and value the 
treasures and heir- 
looms kept within the 
portals of their towns, 
the rest of the citizens 
are not very much 
interested in either 


in the 


their possession or histories. 
To these, then, I commend 
Shakespeare’s words, for 
we know full well that it 
too often happens that we, 
in many things in life, do 
fail to appreciate what we 
have got, till we suddenly 
wake up to find that we 
have lost them. So far as 
Bristol is concerned, I can- 
not but feel that there is 
happily not this lack of ap- 
preciation by the citizens 
for the many beautiful and 
valuable objects belonging 
to this ancient place. It 
would indeed be almost 
beyond comprehension, 
rather would it be a dis- 
grace, were it otherwise, for 
the citizens must be aware 
of the fact that they are 
the fortunate possessors of 
great treasure. Few, if any, 
cities or towns can compare 
with Bristol in this respect, 
and this being so, justifi- 
able pride in the know- 
ledge is only what should 
be expected. But how 
many of the inhabitants 
of Bristol know their 
city’s more than inter- 
esting history by heart, 
or are aware of what 
they own as heirlooms ? 
And this question ap- 
plies also to all other 
towns. How many local 
inhabitants are there 
who know their local 
history, the stirring story 
of the very ground on 
which they and their 
forebears were born and 
bred and lived? Few, 
Ltrow, Itis dwe- 1 
suppose, to those mun- 
dane matters, the stern 
necessities of daily life 
and existence, or the 
many inexorable calls 
on our time for things 
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other than our own im- 
mediate business, which fill 
our minds to the exclusion 
of such matters as what 
occurred before we our- 
selves came upon the scene. 
Perhaps, then, in writing 
these short articles in THE 
CoNnNOISSEUR On the his- 
tories of towns, and giving 
illustrations and explana- 
tions of the treasures col- 
lected and handed down, 
it may be possible to stir 
up a little interest locally 
in the minds of those 
who, up to now, have been 
apathetic on the subject. 
Let us hope so, as only 
good can thus come of it, 
and in more ways than one. 
In these socialistic days 
there is a tendency to have 
but little veneration for the 
past. Men are apt to for- 
get how Britain has slowly 
been built up little by little 
and by the stern energy 
alone of our forefathers, 
who gave their time, 
their brains, their 
strength, their money, 
aye, and often their 
blood, in their effort to 
make our country the 
great nation she now 
undoubtedly is. Let us 
then at least revere their 
memory, and let us 
cherish and keep with 
loving care the concrete 
links with men and days 
now gone. 


“The deeds of long de- 
scended ancestors 
Are but by grace of im- 
putation ours, 
Theirs in effect.” 


One wonders how 
many there are, who 
to-day are entitled to 
the honourable title 
of mayor or alderman, 
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that know the origin and real meaning of these titles 
—and yet perhaps no two titles are more in common 
and everyday use. The title of mayor is derived 
from the ancient word “ maier,” which means “able” 
or “potent.” This title was first conferred by 
Richard I. in 1189, when he changed the bailiffs 
into mayors. In 1381 the City of London’s mayor 
was granted the prefix 
of “Lord” in conse- 
quence of Walworth, 
Mayor of London, 
having by a blow of 
his dagger felled the 
celebrated Wat Tyler 
to the ground while in 
conference with Rich- 
ard II. in Smithfield. 
As regards the title of 
alderman, this is de- 
rived from the Saxon 
** eelder-man,” formerly 
the second in rank of 
nobility among our 
Saxon ancestors, equal 
to the “earl” of Dano- 
Saxon. 
also several magistrates 
who bore the title of 
aldermen; and the 
Aldermanus totius 
Angliz seems to have 
been the same officer 
who was afterwards 
styled Capitalis Justi- 
ciarius Anglice, or 
Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. It will thus be 
seen that from very 
early days the titles of 
mayor and aldermen 
were important and 
highly honourable ones, and those who bore them 
were men of sterling worth, character and position. 
The services of mayors and aldermen, not only to 
their towns, but to the country generally, have been 
of inestimable value, so much so, indeed, that their 
full worth can never really be overstated. Bristol 
to-day has much to thank its portreeves, provosts, 
bailiffs, mayors, and aldermen for services rendered 
during the long time which has elapsed since the 
first portreeve or provost was elected, which official 
was certainly in evidence at the time of the Domes- 
Through storm and strife, in peace 
have consistently and 
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day Survey. 
or war, these honourable men 


ifs 


faithfully served their city, with the result that Bristol 
to-day, with its population of 360,000 souls, with its 
great wealth and importance, is one of the first cities 
in the kingdom—certainly one of the most enlightened 
and loyal. Of the history connected with. Bristol I 
can but briefly summarise some of the chief interesting 
events, for space forbids me to do more than this. If, 
however, a suggestion 
I recently made in an 
article in THE Con- 
NOISSEUR on the “City 
of Hereford” were to 
be carried out generally 
throughout the schools 
of England, z.e., teach- 
ing the rising genera- 
tion the story of their 
immediate homes—in 
other words, local his- 
tory—and this in an 
interesting,understand- 
able way, it would not 
be necessary for any 
writer to attempt to set 
forth a town’s history, 
or to impress upon 
the inhabitants the 
true value of their 
possessions. I fancy a 
real love and apprecia- 
tion for their native 
town, and for its relics 
and treasures, would 
early be fostered in the 
minds of councillors to 
be. This once incul- 
cated in their minds, 
they could scarcely fail 
to extend their interest 
as wellas veneration to 
those objects handed 
down from generation to generation, which one day 
it will be their duty to preserve and to hand on 
unimpaired to those who in their turn will follow 
when life’s brief course is run. 


THE GREAT SWORD, 1752 


‘Time halts not in his noiseless march, 
Nor turns, nor winds, as doth the liquid flood ; 
Life slips from underneath us like that arch 
Of airy workmanship whereon we stood, 
Earth stretchedgbelow, heaven our neighbourhood.” 


It has been recorded that “there is no city in 
the kingdom that can vie with Bristol in the great 


natural beauty of its surroundings, and its 
historic interest.” According to that great authority, 


great 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bristol was founded by King 
Dyfneral, or his sons Brya and Berlin, the former 
of whom sacked Rome in 391 B.c. There is no 
doubt whatever that some tribe of prehistoric date 
established themselves on the Avon, and on that 
part where the high cliffs overhang at Clifton. 

Of this camp, or town, the remains are known to 
archeologists, though any attempt to locate a Roman 
city on Bristol’s site has been futile. It would seem, 
however, that the first authentic proof of any sort 
of community being established at Bristol is the 
existence of two silver coins of Ethelred the Unready 
(976-1016), which were coined by A‘lfwerd at ‘ Bric” 
—a contraction of the word Bristol. In an excellent 
guide book issued by Arrowsmith & Co., entitled 
flow to See Bristol, we are told that “near the 
confluence of the rivers Avon and Froom was a 
small peninsula, nearly oval in form, surrounded on 
three sides by the natural defence of the tidal 


streams, and requiring protection from outward 
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enemies only by a rampart thrown across the narrow 
neck of the eastern quarter. It is certain, however, 
that the inhabitants some time before the Norman 
Conquest had not only defended themselves by this 
indispensable bulwark, but had constructed a wall 
surrounding the whole area of the little town, covering 
a space of about nineteen acres. The town itself, 
which is estimated to have contained about five 
hundred houses, was divided into quarters — the 
ancient wards—by the four main streets that still 
intersect it—Broad Street and High Street running 
from north to south, crossed by Corn Street and 
Wine (really Winch pillory) Street from east to west. 

“There is reason to believe that each ward possessed 
a church at the time of Edward the Confessor, when 
it is known that the burghers were presided over by 
the king’s reeve or provost. Contemporary with this 
development another little community had been 
growing up on the southern or Somerset side of 
the Avon, just as Southwark arose near London. 
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The urgency of easy communication between the 
two towns must have been early felt, and as the 
name of Bristol was in its earliest form Bricgstow, 
it does not seem rash to conjecture . . . that the 
place derived its name from a wooden bridge con- 
structed at least as early as the tenth century. The 
southern town formed part of the royal manor of 
Bedminster . . . but the portion adjoining Bristol, 
standing on an outcrop of new red sandstone, early 
acquired the name of Redcliffe, and rose to con- 
siderable importance before it was finally absorbed 
by its northern neighbour. At the time of the Great 
Survey recorded in Domesday Book, Bristol remained 
a part of the king’s manor of Barton, and the town 
seems to have been rated higher than any town save 
London, York, and Winchester.” 

As already mentioned, Bristol at the time of the 


Domesday Book was governed by a provost or 


portreeve, and it remained a prescriptive borough 
until the reign of Henry III., who in r21r7 granted 
to it its first Charter of definite municipal privileges, 
and appointed that its government should consist of 
a mayor and two provosts, or bailiffs, and burgesses. 
By Charter of Edward III. (1373) the town was 
constituted a county of itself, the mayor being created 
the king’s escheator, and leave was granted to appoint 
a sheriff. This Charter was confirmed by successive 
sovereigns, the governing Charter down to the time 
of the passing of the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1835, being that of the eighth year of Queen Anne, 
1710, by which the Corporation was made to consist 
of a mayor, alderman, and burgesses, with recorder, 
high steward, two sheriffs, town clerk, chamberlain, 
two coroners, a sword-bearer, water bailiff, four 
sergeants-at-mace to the mayor, four sergeants-at-mace 
to the sheriff, four sergeants, yeomen, and others. 


LORD MAYOR’S CHAIN AND BADGE 
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The insignia connected with the foregoing consist 
of four swords, a cap of maintenance, nine maces, 
a lord mayor’s chain and badge, a silver oar, a 
deputy water bailiffs chain and badge, four city 
trumpets, four waits’ chains and badges, and staffs of 
office of City Exchange keeper and bellman. The 
Corporation also possesses a large collection of most 
valuable paintings and a large array of plate. 

In next month’s issue some of the most interesting 
historical events connected with this city will be 
touched upon, and full illustrations given of the large 
and magnificent collection of plate. As regards the 
insignia, the swords in point of age come first. The 
oldest of these is the ‘‘ Mourning Sword,” which has 
a two-edged blade 38? in. long, with a gilt pommel 
and quillons, the handle being wrapped with gilt 
wire. The quillons are turned down at the points, 
and are chased. The hilt is oval-shaped, 3} in. 
long by 24} in. wide, and has on either side a sunk 
panel surrounded by raised cables, one of these 
bearing the device of the city, the other, two shields 
side by side, bearing the Cross of St. George, and 
France ancient and England quarterly. The sheath 
is covered in black velvet, ornamented with silver-gilt 
bands, the uppermost having on one side in relief the 
figure of Queen Elizabeth seated on a throne of state 
beneath a canopy; on the other side are the royal 
arms. ‘The second band has on one side a skull and 
crossbones between the words “Momento Mori,” 
and on the other side “‘10OHN KNIGHT ES2® MAIOR 
ANNO DOM 1670.” Attached to each side is a small 
mordant with a human head in relief. This sword 
was given to the city on the granting of Edward the 
Third’s Charter, 1373. The “Pearl Sword,” so 
named because the sheath is supposed to have been 
originally richly embroidered with pearls—now no 
longer visible—is 36 in. long. Portions of silver 
embroidery on the crimson velvet which covers the 
sheath still remain. The hilt is 12 in. long, with 
flattened pearl-shaped pommel, and a straight, plain 
six-sided guard 124 in. long. At each end of the 
grip on one side is a shield of arms, that next the 
guard being France modern, England quarterly, 
impaling the cross and martlets ascribed to Edward 
the Confessor. The other has the city arms. Below 
the former shield and continued above the latter 
is inscribed— 


Jon Weffis of London groc ~ mepr 
to frisfow gave this swerd feir. 


Across the pommel on each side is a scroll 
inscribed merep . and. grace. This sword was 
given to the city by Sir John Wells, grocer, and 
Mayor of London, 1431. The “Lent Sword,” so 
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called from its being borne before the judges at the 
Lent Assizes, is 392 in. long, with a hilt and pommel 
84 in. long. The pommel is oval, and has on either 
side shields of arms of France and England and 
St. George. The date is 1583. The sheath is 
covered in black velvet, with rich bands and other 
ornaments of silver-gilt. The chape terminates in a 
royal crown. ‘ 

The fourth sword is 3 ft. 5 in. long, and 4 in. 
wide at the handle. The hilt and quillons are 
silver-gilt, and measure 15 in. and 17 in, respectively. 
The sheath is covered in red velvet with silver-gilt | 
mounts, consisting of sprays of flowers alternating 
with the royal arms and the city’s, and figures of 
Religion, Peace, Faith, and Commerce. The date 
of the London hall-mark is 1752, and P. W. with a 
star above for P. Warritzer, the maker. This sword 
cost £188 16s. 3d., the silver upon it alone weighing 
201 ozs. 13 dwts. The eight city maces are of silver, 
and all are 31 in. long. Round the heads are the 
city arms, and “Jno Beckes Esq Mayor 1722.” On 
four maces are inscribed “ Mayor’s Sergeants,” on 
two ‘‘Senior Sheriff,” and on two “Junior Sheriff.” 
These were purchased in 1722. The ninth mace is 
the City Treasurer’s Mace, of copper-gilt, 17? in. 
long. On the head are engraved the city arms and 
the treasurer’s purse. This is seventeenth century 
work. The silver oar is 10 in. long; on one side 
are the royal arms, crest and supporters, and on the 
other the city arms, crest and supporters. Hall-mark, 
London, 1745. This was purchased by the Corpora- 
tion in 1745 as a badge of office of the water bailiff. 

The Lord Mayor’s chain, which is of singularly 
graceful design, consists of a number of lozenge- 
shaped links decorated with stars and coupled by 
smaller links. The badge is lozenge-shaped, and 
bears the arms, crest, and supporters of the city. 
The whole is of gold, and was purchased in 1828 
to replace an older chain. The chain and badge 
weigh 26 oz. 4 dwt., and cost £286 16s. 6d. The 
deputy water bailiffs chain, of simple links with 
large oval silver badge 5 in. by 4% in., bears the 
city device in relief, with an anchor below. On the 
back is inscribed, “ William Martin Mayor 1758.” 
The ~waits’ silver chains are similar, and consist of 
a chain of twenty-seven circular links coupled by 
small chains, and bearing alternately a rose and 
pomegranate dimidiated, and the initials C. B. joined 
by aknot. The badge is circular, 3} in. in diameter, 
and bears the city arms. These were purchased in 
1683, and of the four belonging to the city, two are 
worn by the city trumpeters. 

Among the pictures which hang within the walls 
of the Council house is a portrait of the Earl of 
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Pembroke by Van Dyck; Edmund Burke, M.P., by 
Reynolds; the Duke of Portland, by Lawrence ; 
Lord Clare, by Gainsborough; Queen Anne, by 
Kneller; James II., by Kneller ; George I., George IL, 
and George III., by Bird, R.A.; Edward Colston, 
by Richardson ; Chartes I., by Jansen; William IIL, 
by Chevalier K. D. Moor, and many most interest- 
ing portraits of mayors and mayoresses. These works 
are well hung, and in excellent preservation; and 
it is probable that no city can boast of a finer 
collection. Their value is very great, the portrait of 
the Earl of Pembroke, by Van Dyck, being most 
highly prized by the Corporation. A story is told of 
this work—which is life-size—that Lord Pembroke’s 
family were so anxious to obtain it from the Cor- 
poration that they offered to cover the canvas with 
guineas if they might become the possessors. To 
this Bristol’s Chamberlain made reply, “Put them 
edgeways, and then we will degzz to think about it.” 
The portrait of James II., by Kneller, was only 


discovered by chance. One of the pictures, a portrait 
of Charles II., being dirty, it was sent to be cleaned. 
The process disclosed another face underneath. 
Obtaining leave carefully to remove the surface 
daub, the artist discovered this valuable painting of 
James II. This painting over of the original 
picture with Charles II.’s portrait is accounted for 
by James’s extreme unpopularity in Bristol and else- 
where at the time of the Revolution. The dignity 
of “* Lord” Mayor was conferred on the city in 1899, 
the first recipient being Sir Herbert Ashman. It was 
in this year that Queen Victoria visited this loyal 
city, and conferred the honour of knighthood on its 
first Lord Mayor. 

No city or town in the kingdom is better able 
to make brave show to its royal guests than Bristol, 
and it must be gratifying to its citizens to remember 
Queen Victoria’s expression of opinion of her visit 
as being the most popular greeting she had received 
during the whole of her long reign. 


JAMES II. 
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The Style of Robert Manwaring Part I. By R. S. Clouston 


and his complete ignorance of perspective. From 
existing chairs which are almost certainly by his 


THERE must be very few men who can 
conscientiously say that, in turning over the pages 
of Robert Manwaring’s book for the first time, they 


have been struck with 
anyartistic excellence 
in the designs. If 
there are any such I 
am certainly not of 
the number, for my 
first impressions were 
anything but flatter- 
ing to his memory. 
I utterly failed to 
understand how men 
like Lock, Copeland, 
and even Johnson 
could have tacitly ad- 
mitted his superiority 
in the matter of chair 
design: though the 
fact that they did 
so in their com- 
bined publication 
was beyond dispute. 
Most of the designs 
appeared to me the 
outcome of sheer 
incompetence, and 
several of them the 
result of an eccen- 
tricity that verged on 
madness. I confess 
this openly and with- 
out shame, for I was in 
the best of company. 

The great difficulty 
in the study of Man- 
waring is to dissever 
his ideas from his 
vile draughtsmanship 


HALL CHAIR 


hand it is abundantly evident that he was both an 
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artist and a finished 
workman; but his art 
was limited to his 
daily requirements. 
In any of the chairs 
which can with con- 
fidence be ascribed 
to him, we find none 
of the faults which 
ruin the artistic 
appearance of all his 
drawings. He must 
have been able to 
make, with the help of 
ruler and compasses, 
a working plan which 
he or his men could 
carry out in wood; 
but the plates argue 
no such capability. 
The two sides are 
never alike, and the 
proportions are 
manifestly wrong. 
His perspective is 
childish. He draws 
three sides-of 
square ; in fact, in 
one case he goes a 
shade farther. He 
shows, for instance, 
the front of a chair 
leg, the inner side of ° 
it, and the outer side 
of the seat—remind- 
ing one of the views 
of the savage chief 
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who executed an artist because he had treasonably 
represented royalty with only one side to its face. 

What is practically Manwaring’s only effort at 
perspective is so overdone as to be more ridiculous 
by the attempt. Possibly by studying Chippendale’s 
plates he knew that the back legs should be repre- 
sented as shorter than the front, and though he 
sometimes chances to hit upon an approximation to 
the amount required by his very “sudden” per- 
spective, they never appear right, because of the 
greatly exaggerated outward curve he uses to show 
the bend of the back legs. They are not like chairs 
made solidly out of wood, but more than suggest the 
paper chairs cut out by a child, which spread out 
in all directions. 

To such a man, of course, drawing the arm of a 
chair seen from the front was an impossible task, 
and he did not even endeavour to achieve it. He 
got over the difficulty in a way entirely his own. 
He affixed to the side of his chairs a sort of plan 
of the design of the arm intended. These plans 
could have been, and probably were, understood by 
the competent workmen of the period, for whom 
the book was primarily intended, even though, as 
generally happened in his Chinese and Gothic chairs, 
a part of the design meant to join the arm with the 
seat is represented by him as running into the 
upright. The effect is most curious. The arms look 
as if they had been made of tin and forcibly bent 
over till they were nearly flat with the seat. 

It is possible—perhaps it is even likely—that 
Manwaring himself was not responsible for all these 
artistic crimes which have so damaged his reputation. 
Pranker, his engraver, was certainly the worst of any 
of the men who produced plates for the eighteenth 
century furniture books, and has more than once 
showed that he did not understand the designs given 
him to copy, by suggesting wood where it is evident 
that Manwaring intended a space, and vice versa. 
It is, moreover, difficult to believe that Manwaring, 
to whom severe accuracy must have become a second 
nature, should invariably fail in making the two sides 
of a design correspond, even when troubled by the 
smallness of the scale; and it is at least possible 
that the plates were engraved not from perspective 
drawings, but from working plans. On the other 
hand, he seems to have been perfectly pleased with 
them, as he tells us that they are “ beautifully and 
correctly engraved.” 

His “French” chairs in particular are flagrant 
impossibilities. Without some knowledge of what 
he was attempting, one could form no conception 
of the style intended. In their case, also, the con- 
vention of the time (used by all other designers of 
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the period except Robert Adam), which represented 
a seat as a flat surface, makes the discrepancy 
between his plates and his models 
noticeable. 

It is possible with a knowledge of actual speci- 
mens, and also of the furniture design of the period, 
to understand these plates. Few people, however, 
have the time for such mental gymnastics, and I 
make no apology for explaining to the best of my 
ability what those pieces of furniture were really 
like; the less so, as in, so to speak, translating the 
plates of Manwaring’s Real /riend into a more easily 
comprehended language, I have, times and again, 
been surprised to find that some of the most un- 
promising are really good in design. There is a 
greatly higher average of excellence than my previous 
study of the book had led me to believe. In fact, 
to parody an American humorist, I have, after much 
study, arrived at the conclusion that Manwaring’s 
designs are greatly better than they look. 

Manwaring’s views on furniture design were dia- 
metrically opposite to those held by Chippendale. 
Chippendale, so far, at least, as can be proved, took 
what already lay to his hand, and was content, in 
his own words, “to elevate and refine” it. He was 
swayed this way and that, often by men vastly his 
inferiors; and he ended his days as a whole-souled 
admirer of Robert Adam. It is impossible not to 
regret this, for no one could fight Adam with his 
own weapons: but it was part of the man’s artistic 
identity. His originality lay not in searching out 
new possibilities, but by keeping himself in the 
forefront of the reigning fashion, and, for the most 
part, bettering what he took. Manwaring, on the 
other hand, while following to some extent the same 
lines, was continually inventing new motifs. 

That Robert Adam influenced later eighteenth 
century English furniture must be evident to all; 
but it is just as plain, if only from the few examples 
left of what can be called actual copies of his style, 
that the English cabinetmakers, as a whole, followed 
different lines, which led to what we know as 
“ Hepplewhite,” and culminated in ‘‘ Sheraton ” furni- 
ture. George Hepplewhite, as has been proved by 
Miss Constance Simor, died before his book was 
published, and only a very few years afterwards 
the style changed with the severer lines adopted by 
Sheraton, which, be it remarked, are much more in 
consonance with Adam’s teaching. 

All the publications between Manwaring’s Leal 
Friend (1765) and Hepplewhite’s Guzde are based 
on Adam’s style ; but the books of the Gillow firm, 
which have been fortunately preserved, show, as 
well in the furniture of the period, a eradual and 
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independent development. A very considerable 
part of the merit for the inception of the new 
movement must, I think, be allowed to Manwaring. 

His book begins with six designs of hall chairs, 
for which he claims novelty, which, so far as our 
knowledge now goes, it is impossible to dispute. 
The designs are entirely different from anything we 
know of the time, and in them can be traced what 
would seem to be the first feeling of the Hepple- 
white School. Space forbids me to reproduce more 
than one of these; but all are worthy of careful 
study by anyone interested in the history of English 
furniture design. The legs of this specimen are 
purely of the period in which it was made ; but it 
is impossible to get away from the fact that the 
general contour and line of the shell back and its eas pocanassoooe 
junction with the seat are practically those of the PY sii ss ere pe EE ON 
oval chair which was fashionable twenty years after- 
wards, while in the others can also be traced similar 
characteristics of a later period. 

A typical chair by Manwaring is as different from 
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FRENCH ELBOW CHAIR PLATE XXI., FIG, 2 
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Chippendale’s ordinary designs as examples of the 
same school and the same influences can possibly 
be. If he copied anyone of his own time it was 
certainly not Chippendale, nor, indeed, any of the 
other men whose names are known to us by their 
publications, none of whom are at all comparable to 
Manwaring in the general excellence of their chair 
designs. I neither say nor think that Manwaring’s 
chairs were more distinguished than Chippendale’s, 
for Chippendale at his best has probably never been 
surpassed ; but it would be unfair not to admit that 
they are vastly more distinctive. In considering the 
authenticity of a chair ascribed to Chippendale, the 
design for which does not occur in the Director, 
the arguments for or against would lie in the beauty 
of the workmanship and the excessively careful 
placing of spaces as well as lines. If there is any 
such thing as a trade mark, any simple and certain 
way of recognising the great master’s work by style, 
trick, or mannerism, it has yet to be discovered. 
Without documentary proof it is solely by the 
perfection attained that such an ascription can be 
upheld. 

There is no such difficulty in the study of Man- 
waring. He is full of idiosyncrasies, which he could 
no more help than Mr. Dick could avoid the mention 
of Charles I.’s head. A careful study of his acknow- 
ledged designs should, except in a very few instances, 
lead to almost certain results regarding his work at 
the time of his publications. It would seem from a 
claim he makes to “several years’ experience ” that 
Manwaring’s books were probably brought out nearer 
the end than the beginning of his career, and this 
appears all the more likely in that we find actual 
chairs recognisably of his style with claw-and-ball 
feet. This form of foot, for all practical purposes, 
died out about 1745, or perhaps a little before. 
These earlier chairs, however, though it is impossible 
to ascribe them to anyone else, are not so strongly 
marked by his known peculiarities. On the other 
hand, I have never myself seen a chair, the probable 
date of which could be ten years later, that suggested 
his authorship. It is, of course, possible that he 
followed Lock and Chippendale in their copying of 
Robert Adam ; but the strong personality of the man 
is distinctly against the supposition, I am therefore 
inclined to believe, despite the marked resemblance 
of much of the later work to some of his designs, 
that, though he was almost certainly the first to 
suggest some of the lines of development, his career 
closed soon after the publication of his Real Friend. 

Manwaring’s first book was Zhe Carpenter's Com- 
pleat Guide to the whole System of Gothic Railing. 
In itself this publication is of very small importance, 
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and, truth to speak, of but little merit. The only 
thing that makes it worth studying is that it gives 
an insight into a part of his style, such as we see 
in Plate vii., fig. 2, of the Real Friend. Chairs of a 
similar style to this, though not common, are by no 
means rare. They are invariably classed as “ Chip- 
pendale,” though they can only be so in the wider 
and generic use of the term. In this specimen there 
is an enclosed space in the upper part of the splat, 
which is filled in by a criss-cross pattern, with 
rosettes at the junctures of the angles. In none of 
the published designs of the period by other makers 
do we find a similar treatment; and, judging by the 
strong Manwaring characteristics in all the existing 
specimens, such chairs must either have been made 
by him or one of his copyists. It is the most easily 
recognised, and at the same time the least mistake- 
able, form of the Manwaring chair. 

At this period Manwaring used only three styles 
of chair legs: that like the plate we are considering, 
which was based on the French, and was common to 
most other makers ; the leaf treatment, as in the hall 
chair illustrated, which, though he carried it to greater 
lengths than other designers, was also used by them ; 
and the square, either plain or decorated, as in 
Plate iv., fig. 1, and Plate v., fig. 2. 
whose last edition of the Director was published just 
three years prior to this, only uses square legs in 
his Chinese or Gothic chairs; never, as in these 
instances, on a “parlour chair.” Plain square legs 
were used on ordinary chairs long before this time, 
but chiefly where price seems to have been a con- 
sideration. Manwaring, on the contrary, employs 
them in one of his more elaborate creations. He 
may or may not have been the first, and certainly 
he was not the only maker to do so, for they are 
found in a very large number of specimens of about 
this time ; but he was certainly the first to publish 
the combination of a carefully carved back with a 
dead plain leg. From this square leg arose, by a 
natural process of evolution, the tapered square of 
the Hepplewhite and Sheraton periods. 

Attention may also be directed to his treatment of 
the top rail, which usually falls instead of rising at 
the corners in the Cupid’s bow shape of the pure 
Chippendale chair. Some of his top rails, indeed, are 
almost precisely on the lines of those later eighteenth 
century chairs which preserved the general feeling 
of the Chippendale splat. This form, as will be seen 
by the illustration of Plate iv., fig. 1, was not abso- 
lutely invariable. Some of the rest of his top rails 
also rise at the corners, but never in this pronounced 
manner. I take it to be a survival reminiscent of his 
own earlier work, in which, if I am right in attributing 
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certain specimens to him, this exaggerated Cupid’s 
bow is a salient point. 

Manwaring was excessively fond of the use of the 
bracket between the leg and front rail of his chairs. 
He could not, of course, mix them with the French 
leg, and he omits them where he uses a plain square. 
He also leaves them out in some of his hall and 
most of his “rustic” chairs, but, with these excep- 
tions, they occur everywhere. The last eighteen 
designs in the Real Friend are of chair backs, several 
of which are of exceptional artistic quality. He 
allows the workman who copies them to affix such 
seat and legs as he chooses, but he designs a careful 
bracket for each. As one of these is a “mbbon 
back,” it is evident that Manwaring’s intention was 
to use a square decorated leg in conjunction with 
this well-known though already moribund pattern, 
I cannot remember that I ever saw a ribbon-back 
chair so treated; but, if such a thing exists, I think 
it may be unhesitatingly put down to Manwaring’s 
credit. 

Manwaring’s chair backs as he—or his engraver— 
represented them, are impossibly squat and ungainly, 
whereas, in actual specimens of his work of this 
period, there is a distinct return to something more 
like the height usual in the last of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century. For 
the most part, I have represented the backs as. of 
the ordinary ‘‘ Chippendale” dimensions, but in 
this instance I have followed the proportions in 
an existing chair of similar pattern, of which the 
authenticity cannot be doubted. 

The next chair illustrated, which is from Plate v., 
fig. 2, of the Leal Friend, appears to me to have 
been a very fine example of Manwaring’s more florid 
style; for he was apt now and again, like his great 
contemporary, to allow his line of the chisel to 


damage both simplicity and dignity. In this, though 
there is perhaps a slight superabundance of detail, the 
result would have been quite satisfying, and if it has 
not the simple grace of the preceding specimen, it — 
would be more prized by the collector. 

The ornament along the lower part of the front 
rail should be noted, as it occurs in several of 
Manwaring’s designs, though by no means usual 
at the time. It is probably another relic of his old 
usage. 

The chair designers of the Chippendale period 
have been severely criticised by the purists because 
they considered wood as a substance which could 
be twisted into loops or tied into knots. From this 
fault, if it be a fault—of which I am still in doubt— 
Manwaring is the most free. ‘There are not half a 
dozen of the designs in his Real -riend which can 
be criticised from this standard—his general principles 
in the treatment of wood being precisely those of 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton; that is to say, the 
mixture of arbitrary, and, so far as the suggestion 
of material is concerned, unmeaning lines with floral 
and other devices. Yet, when he sinned, he did so 
with a light heart, and with no fear of critics before 
his eyes. He outdoes Chippendale, and may even 
be held to have equalled Copeland, one of his 
collaborators in another publication. Plate vi., fig. 2, 
is his most marked example. This, with one or two 
others similar in treatment, are the only designs in 
the book, except, perhaps, the “back stools” (which 
have no particular merit), that it is possible to 
mistake for the work of anyone else. As they stand 
they are so absolutely like the work of Copeland that 
his name would be the first to suggest itself to the 
mind if the plates were loose instead of being bound 
in a book, and, as a matter of fact, I should by no 
means be surprised if they really emanated from him. 
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ANOTHER notable matron painted by Cooper 
Unfortunately the somewhat 
ungraceful coiffure detracts from the beauty of the 
face. This lady’s second daughter, Katharine, became 


is Rachel, Lady Russell. 


the wife of John, 
second Duke of 
Rutland ; and in 
the Belvoir MSS. 
there are many 
very interesting 
letters from Lady 
Russell to her 
daughter. 
William, Lord 
Russell, attributed 
by Dr. Williamson 
to that rare but 
extremely clever 
artist, Edmund 
Ashfield, is a fine 
miniature, and 
was probably an 
excellent likeness 
of that unfor- 
tunate statesman. 
Engraved on the 
back of the frame 
is the inscrip- 
tion, ‘“ William, 
Lord Russell, 
who was unjustly 
beheaded 1683.” 
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Jean Petitot is well represented by portraits of 
Louis XIV., Charles, sixth Duke of Somerset, and 
his second wife Charlotte, and miniatures of Henrietta 
Maria, Gabrielle D’Estreés and La Duchesse de la 


Valliére, form a 
charming trio, all 
in enamel. 

The eighteenth 
century, with its 
picturesque cos- 
tumes, lace ruffles, 
and powdered hair, 
was an especially 
happy time for the 
miniaturist. Cos- 
way, the Plimer 
brothers, anda host 
of other artists have 
left behind them 
precious souvenirs 
of the fairest and 
noblest of the 
land. Luckily, the 
collection at Bel- 
voir is especially 
rich in miniatures 
of this date; and 
by good luck the 
portraits have 
always been most 
carefully guarded 
from sunlight and 


damp, and remain therefore 
practically unfaded. From 
among many charming works by 
Cosway, his portrait of Charles, 
fourth Duke of Rutland, in a 
frame set round with pearls and 
diamonds, is one of the most 
noteworthy examples; but per- 
haps the portrait of the Duke’s 
son, John Henry, fifth Duke, 
when a boy, is one of the most 
charming things Cosway has ever 
done, the expression of the face 
—half shy, half mirthful—is de- 
lightful, and the treatment of the 
long curly brown hair reveals 
his extraordinary technical skill. 
Other charming portraits by Cos- 
way are those of Mary /sabella, 
Duchess of Rut- 
/and,and her sister, 
Anne, Countess of 
Northampton— 
the graceful ar- 
rangement of the 
latter’s hair, and 
the beautifully 
Pho web ed: “in 
dress,” sets off the 
beauty of the sitter 
admirably. Very 


ANNE, COUNTESS OF NORTHAMPTON 
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ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF RUTLAND 


go 


delightful also is a miniature of 
some Unknown Pair reposing. 
Here the master’s work is seen 
at its best—the few lines express 
so much, while beauty is attained 
with the utmost economy of 
means. 
* Andrew Plimer has a charm- 
ing miniature of the fourth 
Duchess of Rutland (Mary 
Isabella). This lady, who was 
painted by Sir J. Reynolds, was 
celebrated for her great beauty. 
She is here depicted with long 
curly hair, through which is 
twisted, ‘ Romney-wise,” a white 
scarf. The alluring loveliness of 
the face is well rendered, and 
Plimer’s characteristic treatment 
of the hair and 
eyes is specially 
good. ; 
Ozias Hum- 
phrey is repre- 
sented by a fine 
portrait of Axzne, 
Lady Northamp- 
ton, Liotard by 
miniatures of 
John, Marquis of 
Granby, and that 
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eccentric but attractive per- 
sonality, Zady Mary Wortley 
(in this miniature she is at- 
tired in Oriental costume), 
and on the back of the frame 
is engraved the name “Laura 
Tarsi”; why is not quite 
clear. 

Mrs. Mee has a charming 
little picture, graceful both 
in arrangement and drawing, 
of the Ladzes Catherine and 
Elisabeth Manners(daughters 
of the fourth duke). 

Among miniatures of a 
more modern date we find a 
whole series of family por- 
traits by Mary Anne Knight, 
Anthony Stewart, etc., while 
the latest additions to the 
collection are portraits of the 
late Duke of Rutland and his 
Daughters, by Miss W. Hope 
Thomson. 

In the library is preserved 
a very large and interesting 
collection of MSS., dating 
from the fourteenth century. 
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The greater portion of these 
papers were discovered in 
lofts over the stables, and 
have since been arranged and 
published by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission in 
four vols. It is quite impos- 
sible in the short space of 
this article to attempt to de- 
scribe them ; but I must just 
mention a recent discovery 
which has aroused world- 
wide interest. Among the 
account books for the year 
beginning August, 1612, and 
ending August, 1613, is an 
item referring to the pay- 
ment of an impreso, or 
impressa, made by William 
Shakespeare and Richard 
Burbage, for Francis, Earl 
of Rutland. The entry runs 


thus— 
1613. 

Item, 31 AZartzz, to Mr. Shaks- 
peare in gold about my Lorde’s 
impreso, xliiijs; to Richard Bur- 
bage for paynting and making yt, 
in gold xliiijs—iiij Zz viijs. 
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An “impreso” or “impressa” seems to have 
been an heraldic device or motto, but unfortunately 
we are not told of what device or emblem this 
particular one was composed, It was, however, 
evidently intended to be worn at a tournament held 
at Whitehall, as the item occurs among other pay- 
ments relating to that event. Mr. Sidney Lee, who 
devoted an article in Zhe Zimes to this discovery, 
remarks: ‘‘The recovered document discloses a 
capricious sign of homage on the part of a wealthy 
and cultured nobleman to Shakespeare, who, in his 
last leisured years, complacently turns his powers of 
invention to playful account in the rich lord’s interest, 
and it adds one to the many links which are already 
known to have bound together Shakespeare and 
Burbage, the versatile actor-painter, alike in public 
and private life.” Mr. Lee also points out that 
Burbage was held to be of inferior social rank to 
Shakespeare, as the prefix “‘ Mr.” is before his name 
alone, and that this statement ‘shows the actor for 
the first time in the guise of a professional artist.” 
He also remarks, “It is worthy of notice at the 
same time that the respective services rendered to 
the Earl of Rutland by Shakespeare and his friend 
Burbage were reckoned at precisely the same pecuniary 


value. Each was remunerated with 44 shillings in 
gold.” Payment was obviously made in the gold 
pieces called “angels,” each of which was worth 
about 11s. 

Burbage’s name is again mentioned in the account 
books, for in the year 1616, when the Earl took part 
in another tilting match, he again entrusts his shield 
to him for armorial decoration, etc. But, alas! of 
Shakespeare’s name we have no further record, and 
this fleeting.glimpse of the great dramatist is all that 
is vouchsafed to us for the present ; but let us hope 
that further research may bring to light new and valu- 
able information on this deeply interesting subject. 

The gardens at Belvoir, with their picturesque 
views and terraces, are well known. Near the house, 
in a charming woodland glade, is a small garden in 
which are some admirable statues by the sculptor 
Cibber surrounded by dark trees and brilliant flower 
beds. The effect of these statues of Diana, Flora, 
Winter, etc., is delightful, and forms many a pleasing 
subject both for horticulturist and artist. 

The writer has not attempted to describe the many 
objects of antiquarian interest at Belvoir ; she has only 
endeavoured to select those ofjets d’art which she 
thinks would interest the readers of THE CONNOISSEUR. 
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The “Grafton” and “Sanders” 


By M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A. 


A PICTURESQUE old-fashioned ivy-grown inn 
called “‘ The Bridgewater Arms,” situate in the village 
of Winston, a short distance from Barnard Castle, in 
the Teesdale district, has for many years held a picture 
which has made considerable stir in its time. This is 
the so-called “ Grafton Shakespeare,” prints of which, 
accompanied by fantastic explanatory paragraphs, 
flooded the press of England and America,and appeared 
as well in Germany, in the early months of 1907. 

About ten years before that date the picture was 
sent for exhibition to the Shakespeare Memorial in 
Stratford-on-Avon by the late Mrs. Ludgate, whose 
address was supplied to the present writer by the 
kindness of Mr. Salt Brassington, the Keeper and 
Secretary of the Memorial. A letter of inquiry was 
answered by the Misses Agnes and C. Ludgate 
(Mrs. Ludgate having passed away), who with great 
courtesy and complete candour gave me the history 
of the picture. The facts are these :— 

The portrait had been in their family for five or 
six generations at an old farmhouse belonging to the 
Dukes of Grafton in the village of Grafton, tenanted 
for more than two hundred years by their forefathers, 
who farmed under successive Dukes. At the death 
of Miss Ludgate’s grandfather, about the year 1876, 
it came into the possession of her mother, and when 
she died it descended to herself and her sister. It 
had come into their immediate family through a 
rich old uncle of their mother’s great-grandfather, 
who lived in or near Grafton, where he died ; and, 
Miss Ludgate added, her forefathers all had lived to 
a good old age. 

The bare bones of this statement may be filled in 
thus :—The portrait, it is claimed, was at one time 
in the possession of a Duke of Grafton, and from him 
it passed by gift into the possession of one of the 
sturdy and honest yeomen in his service; but why 
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that nobleman should have presented such a treasure 
—assuming that it was really believed by him to 
represent Shakespeare—to the yeoman, however 
sturdy, honest, and Shakespeare-loving, has not so 
far been set forth. And so the picture through 
successive generations of collateral descendants came 
into the present possession. On their father’s side 
the present owners are descended frem a Southerner, 
at one time head-keeper on the Ashbridge Park 
estate, at Great Berkhamstead, belonging to Lord 
Brownlow ; their father was station-master at Castle 
Ashby, who had married Miss Smith, of Grafton 
Regis, Northamptonshire, the daughter of a farmer 
stock. On his retirement from the railway service, 
Mr. Ludgate settled at Winston-on-Tees, and when 
he died his widow took over the license of “ The 
Bridgewater Arms,” which duly devolved on the 
daughter.* When Mrs. Ludgate (née Smith) brought 
the picture into the family her husband regarded it 
with so much pride and veneration that he spoke of 
it as an heirloom, but, it may be explained, it is not 
strictly so regarded by his daughters. 

It must not be assumed that the exhibition of the 
picture at Stratford was the first occasion on which 
the family had sought to bring it forward into public 
notice. As long ago as 1873 Mr. H. W. Thomson, of 
Thorpe Hall, Winston—a wine and spirit merchant— 
offered it, on behalf of Mr. Ludgate, to the attention 
of the National Portrait Gallery, explaining that it 
was “supposed to be Shakespeare,” and that it was 
“ owned by a gamekeeper ”—alluding no doubt to the 
former proprietor. On that occasion, Miss Ludgate 
informs me, her father had the picture photographed ; 


* The inn, we are told, owes its name to the fact that the 
Manor of Winston passed into the possession of Scrope Egerton, 
Duke of Bridgewater, on the execution of Henry Scrope for 
high treason against Henry the Fifth. 
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THE GRAFTON (OR ‘‘ WINSTON ’’) PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY E. YEOMAN, BARNARD CASTLE 


AND F. LUDGATE 


but as far as can be ascertained no publication was 
made of the print, nor does the negative appear to 
be now in existence. In 1885 the late Rev. John 
Erskine, the neighbouring Wycliffe Rectory, 
Darlington, made a fresh offer to submit it to the 
National Portrait Gallery, repeating his proposal again 
eleven years later in 1896. He seems to have had 
complete faith in the picture as a genuine portrait 
of the poet, and strongly advised Mrs. Ludgate to 
advertise it as such. The next year, again writing 
from Winston, Mrs. Ludgate in her own name 
approached the Gallery, presumably with a view to 
its being acquired forthe Nation. But the authorities 
did not respond to the proposal, and another ten 
years were to elapse before an accident thrust the 
picture before the attention of the world. 


of 
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It was in October, 1906, that the present writer 
made enquiry of the Misses Ludgate concerning this 
portrait, and as already stated, duly received some 
description of the picture as well as its history ; and in 
response to a further request, they were good enough 
to have a large photograph of it taken for him by 
Mr. E. Yeoman, of Barnard Castle. This photograph 
was forwarded without loss of time, with an expression 
of the desire that I should give my opinion upon it. 
To that I replied that, judging merely from the 
photograph—for a photograph is always an uncertain 
and sometimes a treacherous guide—the picture 
appeared to me to be an interesting one, and, as far 
as I could then tell, a genuine painting of the time to 
which it apparently belongs. But as to its claim to 
be a likeness of the poet, I could not say a word; 
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for, indeed, I had formed a very definite adverse 
ppinion from a survey of the whole circumstances. 
It is difficult to conceive how any unprejudiced 
person could come to any other conclusion. Then 
four months later, in February, 1907, certain enter- 
prising journalists in the North of England got 
wind of my inquiries, and securing a photograph, 
drew up an amazing paragraph which was sent the 
rounds, and appeared in many journals of the highest 
repute—a paragraph which must here be exposed, 
lest the future inquirer, happening on the misrepre- 
sentations it comprises, be puzzled by it, if not 
seriously misled. According to this fantastic story, 
it appeared that I had “discovered” the Winston 
picture ; that after examining and expressing a favour- 
able opinion upon it, I had pronounced it an early 
portrait of Shakespeare ; and that to Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods, the leading auctioneers, it had 
been submitted and by them declared to be worth 
from £3,000 to £4,000. 

The owners of the picture at once wrote to me 
to disclaim any responsibility for this report, which 
they deprecated, and Messrs. Christie informed me 
that they knew nothing of the picture. It was, 
however, the fact that twelve months previously the 
picture had been sent to them in order that they 
might make a report as to its authenticity as a 
portrait of Shakespeare ; but it was returned without 
any expression of opinion whatever. The contra- 
diction which at the time I made in the Press was 
of little avail, for there is nothing in the world more 
difficult than to demolish or catch up a lie which 
has a twenty-four hours’ start, more particularly if 
the lie is of an engaging and interesting character. 
Thus it came about that after the Darlington district 
got hold of it, it was puffed on that same breeze to 
the four quarters of the Kingdom, and thence to 
two continents. This, it may be observed, is not 
the only or the least reputable picture which has 
been similarly carried into notoriety, and even into 
fame, through the invention of the sensation-monger. 
Errors crept even into the “ interviews” with me in 
the London press intended to be explanatory of the 
whole story which had been based on a misreport 
of unfounded or misunderstood gossip; all of which 
is evidence of two things: the constitutional inability 
of those unfamiliar with a subject to deal correctly 
with its details, and, by way of consolation, the 
passionate interest taken everywhere, except in a 
few “infidel” quarters, in the personality of the 
poet. 

It is time to describe the picture. It is painted 
on panel, and measures r7t in. by 15% in. This 
panel is of oak of undoubted antiquity, not planed, 
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of course, but hewn at the back, and to some extent 
worm-eaten. In the upper left and right corners is 
painted in raised yellow letters (doubtless formed 
of gesso or heavy impasto of paint) the following 
inscription :— 

v3) 
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A shock of curly hair, dark-brown to blackish, covers 
the head, and falls down to the base of the neck. 
The slashed doublet is of crimson or carnation colour, 
good in tone, but unusual in a garment of the period. 
The painting of it and of the gauze collar are vastly 
inferior in merit to the head, so that it may be 
believed that the painter of the face left the execution 
of the “drapery” to a pupil, according to the fashion 
which was then common enough, and which was 
openly practised down to the beginning of the last 
century. The head is well and incisively drawn, and 
the character good, suggesting the hand of a follower 
of Holbein, Bettes, or Stephen, or some other Nether- 
landish or English painter of that class—of an artist 
too sensitive to have left so crudely the obtrusive 
cross-lines of the collar and the slashings of the 
doublet without seeking to modify or soften the effect. 
But in fairness to the picture it must be stated that 
the glazings, if such there had been, may well have 
been removed during the rigorous cleaning which 
the late Mrs. Ludgate once administered to it ac- 
cording to the strictest rules of hygienic effectiveness 
and propriety, with soda and scrubbing brush. The 
nose is thick, especially towards the end, without 
the marked columna nasi common to the Stratford 
bust and the other leading portraits of repute, and 
the nostrils are of essentially different shape to what 
we find in the Droeshout print, which, however, it 
curiously resembles in two not unimportant particulars. 
The medial lobe of the upper lip dips in exaggerated 
fashion in the middle, at what might be called the 
inverted apex of the Cupid’s bow, and the curve 
of the lower lip towards the left ends abruptly, rising 
in an almost perpendicular line to the upper lip 
—exactly as we see in the Ely Palace and the 
Flower (the so-called “ Droeshout Original ”) portraits. 
It also agrees with the Ely Palace portrait and the 
“ynique proof” of the Droeshout engraving in the 
character of the small moustache, and further with 
the last-named in the curviform construction of the 
eyebrows. But all this is probably accidental—the 
accident of type—and is probably due in part to 
a certain convention of the time in the drawing of 


It has been suggested, too, that there is a 
If 


a face; 
strong resemblance to the Welcombe portrait.” 


* In the possession of Sir George Trevelyan. 
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this were so it would signify nothing, for the Wel- 
combe portrait makes no real claim to be accepted 
as a likeness of Shakespeare, nor in its present 
condition to the requisite antiquity. There is, indeed, 
a slight similarity between them to be traced in the 
right eyebrow and in the shape of the left eye. But 
there the resemblance ceases. 

Much has been made of the fact that on the back 
of the stretcher there is branded W + S. That is 
something more than the “1616” which, scratched 
on the back of the “Death Mask” of Shakespeare, 
is considered by some to be satisfactory, if only partial, 
evidence of its authenticity. But even supposing 
that the mark were contemporaneous there is nothing 
to suggest that it did not refer to some Walter Smith 
or William Salisbury. As a matter of fact this sunken 
device is quite modern. For when Miss Ludgate 
had the courtesy to bring the picture for me to 
examine, she told me, and confirmed to me in writing, 
that she remembers her father branding on the letters 
himself, remarking that inasmuch as the portrait 
evidently represented Shakespeare he might as well 
set it upon record for the guidance of future owners. 
His act was thus committed in good faith, and not 
in anywise for the purpose of deception. 

When it was that the picture was first called by 
the name of the poet there is nothing to show 
probably only since about the time when it was first 
brought to the notice of Sir George Scharf at the 
National Portrait Gallery by Mr. H. W. Thornton 
in 1873. It had always been known by tradition in 
the family of the owners as “Old Mat,” a name 
which has not even yet forsaken it. Although it 
is a genuine old portrait in the dry manner of the 
period, smoothly painted, it is without clearly defined 
shadows ; that is to say, it is allied to Zuccaro’s 
earlier manner, and of that of Mark Gerrard. These 
shadows are needful to give solidity and projection, 
and the quality which Mr. Berenson calls “tactile 
values,” and the absence of them is characteristic 
of portraits painted, roughly speaking, down to the 
end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

The keeper of the Shakespeare Memorial writes 
to me that “the inscription on the picture raises a 
grave suspicion that someone has attempted to pass 
off the portrait of a noble youth of the Elizabethan 
age as that of the now famous poet.” It is true that 
raised lettering, which is the hall-mark of several 
exploded Shakespeare portraits, in itself provides an 
element of doubt; but in this case I believe it to 
be genuine enough. 

But even so, Shakespeare was not the only youth 
of four-and-twenty living in England in 1588, nor 
were all portraits painted in that year executed within 
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her shores. Furthermore, we must ask ourselves, 
why should any portrait at all have been done of him 
at that early age? It must be borne in mind that 
the painting of a man’s portrait was a serious thing 
in the sixteenth century ; nobles and men of wealth 
and leisure would indulge themselves in it, and persons 
of mark and learning would sit to “ face-drawers ” and 
“face-makers” for’ their portraits. But what was 
Shakespeare’s position at the time? Why should he, 
who held some inferior, perhaps, as we are told, a ‘‘ser- 
vile” position at the playhouse—none too reputable 
a place in the consideration of contemporary society 
—have been honoured by the artist’s attention? We 
know nothing of him at that date ; not for four years, 
in 1592, was he to be heard of, so far as dramatic 
history reveals. Likely enough he had not yet risen 
above the situation of call-boy. Is it credible that 
an obscure youth, occupied in a vocation more or 
less inglorious, should have been honoured by a 
painter of ability, in a manner usually reserved for 
men and women of position or established reputation? 

For all these reasons, therefore, the appeal to our 
acceptance of the picture must be held to fail, and the 
“Grafton Picture ” must, I think, be entered in that 
considerable category of genuine portraits which are 
authentic likenesses of somebody else. 
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Very similar in type and character to the ‘‘ Grafton ” 
portrait is that which has been in the possession of 
Mr. T. Hale Sanders’s family for nearly a hundred 
years past. Such a period is not long for the pedigree 
of a portrait of Shakespeare; indeed, the date at 
which it first comes to light lands us at the very 
time when Holder and Zincke were merrily at work. 
The head, however, is not of their production; and 
whatever reservations we may have to make as to the 
period at which the dress was painted, we must acquit 
them both of any share in the restoration or addition 
to which it has certainly, I think, been subjected. 

It is not unnatural when dealing with the doubtful 
portraits of the poet which first come into notice 
during the operations of the two fabricators who have 
just been mentioned to attribute all of them to their 
skill and ingenuity. But others were at work as well, 
for the market was too brisk in its demand, even if 
the trade was not exactly regular in its nature, for 
the commerce to be kept between the pair. It is 
not surprising-that Zincke and his friend were such 
diligent creators of sham Shakespeares, seeing that 
the passion for them, fostered first by the bi-centenary 
in 1764, and then by Garrick’s Jubilee in 1769, was 
still being ministered to from time to time by 
exhibitors in the Royal Academy, mainly of course 
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by gem-engravers and medallists. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that it did not always need a 
painter for the creation of Shakespeare portraits ; all 
that was required was a man who could paint upon 
a background the name of the poet, or dates sufficient 
to establish a suggestion that the likeness might be 
his, to do the trick sufficiently well to satisfy the 
more credulous whose only desire it was to find 
some—indeed any—panel or canvas that might offer 
an opportunity for pandering to the weakness of 
unreasoning hero-worship. 

I am far from suggesting that Mr. Hale Sanders’s 
Shakespeare portrait is a fake, although the date upon 
it could not be accepted as otherwise than relatively 
modern, even if it fitted in with Shakespeare’s age, 
which it certainly does not. Mr. Sanders, who is 
himself an artist, a water-colour painter of charming 
scenes of the London Thames, and an occasional 
exhibitor in the Royal Academy and elsewhere, writes 
to me that the picture, which had been for nearly a 
century in the possession of his relations, has always 
been supposed to be a portrait of Shakespeare. 
“TI can remember it for between sixty and seventy 
years,” he says. 
of mine, John Sanders, who resided in the adjoining 
county of Worcester (in Wyed’s Lane), and was, I 
believe, engaged in some kind of woollen trade. As 
to its antiquity, I think there is no doubt on the face 
of it, but as to its genuineness as a portrait of the 
Bard it is of course open to criticism. At my uncle’s 
death it came into the possession of my father, and 
thence to me.” 

The panel, 16} in. by 13 in., is of oak, worm- 
eaten, and certainly some two hundred and fifty 
years old; it is here and there broken at the edges. 
The panel is made up of two portions, the smaller 
upright piece about 24 in. wide, and on the back is 
pasted a paper label, apparently some fifty or sixty 
years old, bearing the following inscription in ink :— 


“Tt belonged originally to an uncle 


Shekisr eve 

Born April 

Died April 
Aged 52 

This Likeness taken 1603 

Age at that tume 39 ys 


93=1504 


The head is painted in the dry yet delicate 
manner characteristic of sixteenth century portraiture, 


such as we see in the early work of Zucchero and 
Janssen. It is extremely smooth, and has a thin 
papery appearance—an impression which is increased 
by a vertical crease. Indeed, the lines and modelling 
of the features are so delicate as almost to suggest at 
first glance that the portrait had been limned on thin 
paper and coloured at the back, in the manner of 
Downman, the tones showing through with a pleasing 
refinement. Moreover, there are transverse markings 
on the face, such as one might attribute to coarse 
paste-brush marks under the painting ; and except on 
the hair and neck, and toa slight extent across the 
forehead, there is no obvious indication of a paint- 
brush at all. The head is apparently not in oil; if it 
were, the rubbing down to which it must have been 
subjected to bring it to its present surface and quality 
would have brought it to greater ruin. It may be in 
very thin distemper; if so, the pigment has been 
used with singular delicacy. 
of the painting is pure, and a good example of the 
period. 

When we come to the dress and the date the 
matter is very different. We have here entire dis- 
agreement with the head, alike in execution and 
feeling. 

As to this head, we have a ruddy face, turned 
a little to the left, with the eyes to the right, with 
a slight downy moustache and with eyebrows and 
attachment of the ear all agreeing more or less with 
the main topographical incidents, if I may so term 
them, of the Droeshout “unique proof.” Too this 
fact, no doubt, is due any credence there may be in 
the picture as a likeness of Shakespeare. The shape 
of the skull, too, is certainly similar ; but the orbital 
forms, the construction of the jaw and chin, and the 
shape of the mouth, are among the irreconcilable 
elements which, even were all other details satisfactory, 
would prevent us from accepting the attribution. 
The Droeshout engraving shows us lanky hair, and 
the Stratford bust sculpturesque curls. Here we 
have delicate brown fluffy hair, with an upstanding 
tuft on the forehead, resisting the all too early 
‘nvasion of Time which has already ravaged the 
temples and beyond. It represents a younger and, 
as it were, a downier man than Droeshout does—a 
very fair, gentle youth, whose whiskers have not yet 
arrived to keep company with the nascent moustache 
and beard. Yet this is the man Shakespeare, we are 
asked to believe, at the age of 39 !—for in the top 
right-hand corner is painted the date—Aan° 1603. 
If the date is genuine, it is a pretty certain disproof 
of the sitter’s personality as claimed for the picture ; 
‘fit is an addition of a more recent date—as is 
undoubtedly the case—it is a most unhappy shot, if 


In any case, this portion 
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the instigator of it really intended to impart an air 
of authenticity to the Shakespearean attribution. 

As obvious an addition, though probably made at 
a period more remote, is that of the collar and dress. 
They are painted with a hand as hard and _ inflexible 
as the head is executed by one sympathetic and 
tender. They suggest the unmitigated precision of 
an engineering diagram or a ticket-writer’s decoration. 
The embroidered tunic, of white, grey, and black, is 
surmounted by a grey collar, apparently of steel plate, 
which betrays the stupidity of the faker. For here, 
in unreasoning imitation of the upstanding ruff-like 
“wired band” of the Droeshout print, we find 
spike-shaped pleats, emphasized with obtrusive white 
stitching. Now, in the upright “band” these little 
pleats are necessary, not for ornament,.but in order to 
bring the straight piece of material in a curve round 


the neck. In the ordinary ‘falling collar” pleats are 


not only unnecessary, but, I believe, impossible. This 
is a case in which, to the non-antiquarian picture-faker, 
a little knowledge is a ridiculous thing. 

I was indebted to my friend, Dr. Sidney Lee, for 
the first intimation respecting this portrait, which the 
owner was good enough to bring and leave with me 
for examination in February of last year. Although 
I never fora moment believed the picture to have 
been intended as Shakespeare’s portrait, I was at 
once attracted by it—by the painting of the head, 
by the problem of its execution, and above all by 
its superficial resemblance to the ‘‘ Grafton Portrait.” 
There are fundamental differences, of course; but 
both pictures belong to the same period and both 
present the same type of Englishman 
and mildly determined, and about as different from 
the swarthy Italianate breed represented the 
Chandos picture as could well be imagined. 


fair, refined, 


in 
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Ancient Irish Metal-Work 


METALLURGY—that is, the art of working in 
metals, gold, silver, bronze, etc.—is an art in which 
the Irish, froin the earliest stages, have excelled. 

The art seems to have originated amongst the 
ancient Egyptians, who, excelling as they did in all 
arts, were renowned as metal-workers. The Hebrews 
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(amongst whom this art also flourished) possibly ac- 
quired their skill and knowledge from the Egyptians. 
But amongst ancient nations, the Assyrians were the 
most remarkable for the size and splendour of their 
metal-work, whole cities being sometimes, as in the 
case of Ecbatana, surrounded with walls of brass. In 
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NELL IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 
THE ‘* CATHACH,” A BOX MADE BY ORDER OF CATHBAR O DON 
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classic Greece, where art 
ever flourished as in_ its 
native soil, metallurgy was 
brought to a very high 
degree of perfection, as 
it was also amongst the 
Romans, who were the 
pupils and imitators of the 
Greeks. 

When the seat of the 
Empire was changed from 
Rome to Byzantium, the 
latter city became the 
centre of artistic metal- 
work, whence the art was 
transmitted in the ninth 
and tenth centuries to the 
whole of Western Europe. 
But there is abundant 
evidence to prove that 
metallurgy was practised in 
Ireland long antecedent 
to that date. Gold torques 
have been found unmis- 
takeably belonging to a 
period long before the 
Christian era. 

We are told that St. 
Patrick kept three artificers, 


skilled workers in wood and metals, in his house- 
hold. These were named Essa, Bite, and Tassach. 
Tassach was employed in making patens and chalices, 
and he it was who made the case for St. Patrick’s 
staff of Jesus. Tassach was Bishop of Raholp, near 
Downpatrick. St. Conlaeth, who was Bishop of 


Kildare in the sixth 
century, during the 
lifetime of St. Bridget, 
was a skilled artificer 
in metal-work of all 
kinds. He founded 
a school of decorative 
art at Kildare, which 
continued to flourish 
long after his death. 

St. Asicus, who was 
Abbot of the cele- 
brated Monastery of 
Elphin in the fifth 
century, also excelled 
in metal-working. 
He bequeathed his 
artistic spirit to his 
spiritual children, for 
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many of the most beautiful 
specimens of twelfth century 
art were executed at Elphin. 

Amongst the most exqui- 
site specimens of early Irish 
art is the casket containing 
St. Finnian’s copy of the 
Psalms, the dispute about 
which led to St. Columb- 
kille’s exile. The casket, 
which is now in the Royal 
Irish Academy, was made 
in the Abbey of Kells 
towards the close of the 
eleventh century, by order 
of Cathbar O’Donnell, at 
the time chief of his clan. 

This masterpiece of 
metal-work consists of a 
brass box, measuring 94 in. 
in length, 8 in. in breadth, 
and 2 in. in thickness. 
‘The top is covered with a 
plate of silver, richly gilt 
and chased and adorned 
with exquisitely wrought 
figures of the Crucifixion, 
St. Columbkille, and other 
sacred subjects. The cor- 


ners were set in precious stones, pearls, sapphires, 
and amethysts, but many of these are now missing. 
This exquisite work affords us a striking proof of 
the perfection to which Irish metal-workers had 
attained in the eleventh century, a period when 
the art was almost lost in all other countries. 


Another gem of 
Irish art is the Crozier 
of Lismore, which 
experts consider 
one of the most 
perfect examples of 
metal-working yet 
discovered. 

The crozier, which 
is in the possession of 
the Duke of Devon- 
shire, was found in 
the year 1814 in the 
wall of a doorway 
which had been built | 
up in a tower of Lis- 
more Castle. Accord- 
ing to the inscription, 
it was made for Niall 
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~ Mac Mic Aeducan, who 
was Bishop of Lismore 
from rogo to 1113. 

“It measures 3 ft. 
4 in. in height, and 
consists of a case of 
bronze of a pale colour, 
which enshrines an old 
oak stick, perhaps the 
original staff of the 
Founder of Lismore 
(St. Carthach). Most 
of the ornaments are 
richly gilt, interspersed 
with others of silver 
and niello and bosses 
of coloured enamels. 
The crook of the staff 
is bordered with a row 
of grotesque animals 
like lizards or dragons, 
one of which has eyes 
of lapis-lazuli.” The 
staff is divided into 
compartments, which 
are filled in with filigree 
work. 

It is considered 
probable that the 
crozier was made in 
Lismore Monastery by 
one of the monks. The 
inscription, which is in 
Irish,runs as follows :— 

“Or Do Nial Mac Mic Aeducan Lasan Dernad in 
Gressa. Or Do Nectain Cerd Dorigne in Gressa.” 
“ Pray for Niall, son of Mac-Aeducan, for whom this 
work was made. Pray for Nectan, who made this 
work of art.” 

Certainly, whoever this Nectan may have been, 
his name can never perish while his peerless work 
survives to transmit it, wreathed with fame, to 
admiring posterity. 

In the twelfth century the Monastery of Clonmac- 
noise was the great school of Irish art. 

In the Cross of Cong we have an example of the 
metal-work wrought in this famous abode of art and 
learning, which alone is sufficient to obtain for Celtic 
art imperishable fame. This magnificent cross, which, 
it seems, was originally intended for the Church of 
Tuam, was made in the twelfth century, by order of 
Turlough O’Connor, King of Connaught, to enshrine 
a portion of the true Cross. We find this recorded 
in the Annals of Innisfallen :—“A portion of the 
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true Cross came into 
Ireland, and was en- 
shrined at Roscommon 
by Turlough O’Con- 
iau@ocs 1B) Gyicoh leaves til 
O’Flanagan O’Duffy, 
who superintended the 
making of the reliquary, 
is described as Bishop 
of Connaught, while 
the artist’s name was 
Maelish MacBratdan 
O’Echan (or Egan). 

The shaft of the 
cross measures 2 ft. 
6 in. in height, while 
the breadth across the 
arms is 1 ftaGs in: 
It was made of oak, 
covered with eight 
copper plates and one 
plate of brass, all orna- 
mented with richly in- 
terwoven tracery. 

On the central plate, 
on the face, at the 
junction of the arms, 
is a boss, surmounted 
by a convex crystal. 
Thirteen jewels remain 
of the eighteen which 
were disposed at regu- 
lar intervals along the 
edges, and on the face 
of the shaft and arms the spaces are visible for nine 
others, which are placed at intervals down the centre. 
Two beads remain of four settings which surrounded 
the central boss. The shaft terminates below in the 
grotesque head of an animal, beneath which it is 
attached to a spherically ornamented ball surmounting 
the socket, in which was inserted the pole or shaft 
for carrying the cross. 

No description can give an idea of the beauty of 
this cross, which was found in an old oak chest in 
Cong by Father Prendergast, P.P., the last Abbot of 
Cong. Professor M’Cullagh purchased it from his 
successor, and presented it in 1839 to the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

The inscription on the cross runs as follows :— 
“Hac Cruce Tegitur Qua Passus Conditor Orbis. 
Or Do Mureduch U Dubthaig Do Senior Erend. 
Or Do Therrdel U Choncho Do Rig Erend Las An 
Dernad in Gressa. Or Do Domnull M’Flan aacan 
U Dubd Epskup Connacht Do Chomarba Chomman 
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Acus Chiaran Ican Errnad in Gressa. Or Do Maelisu 
M’Bratdan Uechan Do Rigni in Gressa.” 

The Chalice of Ardagh is regarded by experts as 
“the most beautiful example of Celtic art ever yet 
found.” It was found accidentally, with five smaller 
golden cups, by a young man who was digging a 
portion of an old rath near the village of Ardagh, in 
the County Limerick. There is no inscription on the 
chalice to record at whose order it was made, or the 
name of the artificer who fashioned this matchless 
piece of work, but its history can be traced very 
accurately. It seems almost certain that the chalice 
was given by Turlough O’Connor to St. Ciaran, and 
that it was the work, at an earlier date, of the artist 
who made the Cross of Cong. Scarcely, even in Ireland, 
could a second artist be found of such matchless skill 
in metal-work. “It is 
a two-handed chalice, 
and was probably used 
for the Communion of 
the laity at a time 
when the Eucharist 
was still administered 
under both species of 
bread and wine.” It 
is 7 1n. in height and 
9} in. in diameter 
across the mouth. The 
bowl is 4 in. deep, 
and was capable of 
containing about three 
pints,  Theseup is 
composed of gold, sil- 
ver, brass, bronze, cop- 
per, and lead. 

The upper rim is of 
brass, much decayed 
and split, but the bowl 
iN 
beautiful band goes 
round the bowl, on 


itself is of silver. 


which are engraved 
the names of the twelve 
Apostles in uncial 
letters. 

“The chalice con- 
sisted of 354 different SHRINE 
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pieces put together with the nicest ingenuity, and 
exhibiting every variety of Celtic ornamentation. No 
words can describe the classic elegance of design and 
beauty of form of this lovely cup.” 

The Brooch of Tara is also in its way a perfect — 
specimen of Irish art in metal-work, but nothing is 
known of it beyond the fact that it was found in 
1850 on the seashore near Drogheda. 

Another very beautiful piece of Irish metal-work 
is the Shrine or Reliquary of St. Manchan, which 
was also a production of Clonmacnoise. 

St. Manchan died in 664 at a place called 
Lemanaghan, near Ferbane, in the King’s County. 
The Annals of the Four Masters bear testimony to 
the beauty of the reliquary, which contains some 
fragments of the saint’s bones, in the following 
words:—aA.D., 1166, 
“The Shrine of Man- 
chan of Maothail 
(Mohill) was covered 
by Rory O’Connor, 
and an embroidering 
of gold was carried 
over it by him, in as 
good a style as a relic 
was ever covered in 
Ireland.” This shrine 
is now in the Church 
of Boher, and a model 
of it may be seen 
in the Royal Irish 
Academy. The metal- 
work of the reliquary 
is richly gilt, and or- 
namented with the 
interlaced figures 
characteristic of Celtic 
ornament. 
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The beautiful speci- 
mens, of which illus- 
trations are here given, 
are now in the new 
Dublin Museum of 
Art and Science, where 
they were removed 
from the Royal Irish 
Academy in rgot. 
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‘Snuff and Snuff-Boxes 


‘Would it not employ a Beau prettily enough, if, instead 
of playing eternally with a snufif-box, he spent some part of his 
Time“in making one ?”—The Spectator, No. 43, Apré/ 19, 1711. 


SHALL we compare Jean Nicot with the man 
who came in Wills’ Coffee House upon the merit of 
having writ a posy in a ring? 

What did Nicot do—Nicot the Lord of Villemain 
and Master of Requests of the King’s Household? 
In 1559, Jean Nicot, being at the time French 
Ambassador to the Portuguese Court, purchased from 
a Flemish merchant, who had it from Florida, some 
tobacco seed. 

At first, interested beyond degree in this pleasantly 
tasting herb so good for fever and other diseases, he 
sent some of it to the Grand Prior of France, and 
later, when he returned to France in 1561, he gave 
some of the plants to Catherine de Médicis. So at 
the: commencement it was called Herde de 1’ Ambas- 
sadeur, Herbe du Grand Prieur, Herbe de la Reine, 
and, among other names, A/édicée. In the end both 
the gentlemen who introduced it into European use 
were honoured, for Spain and Francisco Hernandez 
gave us “ Tobaco,” and from France and Jean Nicot 
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we have “ Nicotine.” Everyone knows the manner 
in which tobacco was brought by that man “ admir- 
ably excellent in navigation, of nature’s privy counsell” 
—Sir Walter Rawleigh; and in spite of the more 
likely truth that Mr. Ralph Lane introduced it, I prefer 
my old ideas. For dates, some say 1565, some say 
1577 or 1586; at any rate we were later than France 
or Spain in accepting the herb. 

Ben Jonson alludes to “the gentlemanlike use of 
tobacco,” and all the writers of that time had some 
word about the use of the herb, 

Now, no sooner had the herb arrived than ladies 
and gentlemen began to powder it and rasp it and 
bruise it with sweet-scented oils, and so, after a long 
and deliberate preparation, which necessitated the use 
of Eau de Melliot, Eau de Santal, Bois d’Inde, Civet, 
Musk, grain of Amber, Orange flower water, Cubebs, 
Cummin, Mustard, Hellebore, and Spirits of Wine, 
they placed the extraordinary concoction in an orna- 
mented box and snuffed it up their noses. The ladies 
and the gentlemen having accomplished this charming 
feat, blew their noses loudly and proclaimed the 
advantages of the wonderful medicinal herb. 
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And, whether you smoked, chewed, drank, or snuffed 
tobacco you were known as a tobacconist. So, if we 
care, we may picture Shakespeare rehearsing his com- 
pany for the play of am/et with a pipe in his mouth 
and snuff rasp in his pocket. 

In 1768 the successors to “James Fribourg, French 
manufacturer of Rappée snuff, ready rasped or un- 
rasped,” are selling at The Crown and Rasp at the 
Haymarket end of Pall Mall, “The right Clerack, 
St. Domingo, Scotch and Spanish Snuff.” Wimble, 


SCENE ENGRAVED ON WOOD AND VARNISH 


Vienna porcelain, mounted in gold, with a cover by 
Smart? If this is so, we may conjure up the Saint 
Martin’s Lane Academy, where Cosway worked and 
Smart beside him. Suppose this box to be one 
recently bought, say at the Hawkins sale; it would 
be, perhaps, the one painted by Smart in 1788, when 
he was 48. 

Or it may be a box by Petitot, that rare and 
excellent miniaturist. If so, the box will gleam, no 
doubt, with precious stones. It may be such a box 
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the snuff seller, in 1740 sold best Brazil at £1 4s. 
the pound and best Spanish at ten shillings, whilst 
low Rappée and common Scotch are only priced, per 
pound, one shilling. David Garrick no doubt bought 
of his under-treasurer, ‘‘ Hardham,” the celebrated 
snuff named after the maker, Hardham, of 37, Fleet 
Street. 

One still may see—for snuff-taking has not gone out 
of use, but only out of fashion—a gentleman standing 
by the club fireplace, raise his eyebrows in gentle 
deliberation, pause, insert his fingers in his waistcoat 
pocket, and produce from thence a box. Now with 
this box lies all the hunger of the connoisseur. The 
box may be of wood, of horn, of tortoiseshell, or it 
may be china, or enamel, copper, or silver, or gold. 
What a host of conjectures arise. Who made the 
box, who painted it, to whom did it belong? Is: it 
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made of chased and tinted gold, a box of octagonal 
shape, decorated with blue translucent enamel. 

Orit may be by Joaquet, the man who, in 1736, made 
plaques of onyx and cornelian and other hard stones, 
and enclosing them in most elegant gold cases, made 
snuff boxes better than they made at Dresden. 

There is no end to one’s ideas as to the manufacture 
of such a box: from chased gold holding enamelled 
plates painted to show conversations of figures, or 
interiors, or scenes of courtship, or it may hold a 
watch, or when at last it is opened some tune may 
tinkle out from a neat, hidden mechanism. 

I think we have had enough of this gentleman and 
his theoretical boxes, and we may now go on to 
sterner stuff. We may go on, but with ever-increasing 
difficulty, because whereas it is a pleasure and delight 
to catalogue the charms of a beautiful lady, or string 
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off the virtues of a saint, it is a hard task to write an 
appreciation of gold and silver boxes, with all the rare 
and manifold delights hidden or exposed in the 
cunning workmanship. 

How am I to tell in fairness and on the same page 
of the craft of Speth, the German workman, and of 
Jean-Baptiste Cheret, the Frenchman, whose boxes 
have been known to fetch close on a thousand 
pounds? 

There is Speth, with masterpieces of lapis-lazuli, 
mounted in gold; there is Weiland, with repoussé 
silverwork ; Jouache, with parcel-gilt silver ; Zincke, 
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with tinted engine-turned gold. Here we have a box 
in gold, worth eleven thousand francs, four hundred 
and forty pounds; the panels show battle pieces by 
Van Blarenberghe. Here is a box by Christian Van 
Pol, of Haarlem, with a group of flowers upon it in 
his best manner. 

You may see, and, if you are exceedingly well-to-do, 
purchase malachite boxes in gold mounts, of the 
Louis Seize style, or shell-shaped boxes of rock 
crystal in fluted gold mounts of Louis Quinze order : 
gold boxes covered with Vernis-Martin ; boxes with 
stained mother-of-pearl panels, made by Drais, of Panis, 
and painted by Degault. Or, if your taste lies in the 
direction of animal figures, the list is endless. 
Lambs carved out of root of amethyst, with ruby ears 
and eyes of diamonds ; sheep of dark onyx mounted 
in silver-gilt, with emerald eyes; crouching bears 
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to goats, made out of every material from matryx, 
amethyst, and gold, to bloodstone and rock crystal. 

Every kind of pierres dures—onyx, cornelian, agate, 
and the rest, have been used to carve or turn into 
receptacles for snuff. 

Hamper shapes, shell shapes, all shapes, covered 
with brilliants, framed in tinted gold or silver-gilt— 
what a wealth of riches to choose from ! 

I should say that there is more money spent by the 
connoisseur in snuff-boxes than in anything else ; by 
this I mean more money per inch. For instance, at 
the Hawkins sale there were four boxes of the period 


Louis XVI.:; one of them, an oval box in gold with 
oblong panels painted with groups of cupids ; another 
oval box painted with Teniers groups; a third oval 
box painted ex plein with classical subjects and vases 
in polychrome ; and the fourth, also oval, painted: in 
polychrome, with pastoral scenes—the four fetched 
at the auction rooms just over five thousand pounds ! 

During the eighteenth century, it was one of the 
many fashions in snuff-boxes to collect specimens of 
agates and other pebbles and coloured stones and 
sink these in gold mounts, or frame them about a 
cameo; one of the celebrated makers of this form 
of box was Neubert, of Dresden. 

There were any number of jewellers in the 
eighteenth century who dealt very extensively in snuff- 
boxes. Among them the better known—as miniaturists 
or makers—are the Petitots, father and son; Jean 
Ducrolloy, Pierre Joseph Antoine, Jean Moynat, the 
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Sagarets, Jean George and Charles Banabé, Pierre Jean 
Bellangé, Mathieu Coiny, Louis Frangois Auguste 
Taunay, Etienne Bleizy, Pierre Jean Leufant, Bar- 
thelémy Pittieu, Maximilian Vachette, Barbe, Daniel 
Chodowiecki, of Dantzig, Neubert, of Dresden, etc. 


But, there! what a galaxy of invention has gone 
to adorn the art of tobacco-taking—from diamond 
settings to the plainest piece of horn, from the 
pocket of the beau to the pocket of the shepherd 
—man’s ingenuity has done its best. 

In the time of Charles the First small mulls were 
common—a silver lid bearing an inscription or a 
framed cairngorm ornaments these mulls, They had, 
besides, boxes of pressed tortoiseshell in the forms 
of animals, worth now about £5 or £6. 

There were later Tonbridge boxes of inlaid wood, 
or engraved with hunting scenes, pastorals, or 
Boxes were made 
from relics of ships or the wood from famous houses. 

In 1800 came a fancy for snuff-boxes made like 
shoes, for at this time shoemakers were making 
‘prize shoes, very tiny, for exhibits.” 

My space is too limited to deal with the boxes 
used or collected by great men, such as the boxes 
of pressed horn marked “Sir Francis Drake,” and 
a ship and a coat of arms, given by Sir Francis to 
his admirals, and afterwards much imitated, or 
Byron’s box given to Mr. Cooke, Mr. Murray’s partner 
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—a box of tortoiseshell, brass, and mother-of-pearl 
with two figures of men dancing. 

As for the public boxes at clubs, banks, and inns 
they continue still, and are of endless varieties. 

Every kind of scene has been painted, carved, or 
pressed upon English boxes according to the emotion 
of the moment—from “The Death of Nelson” to 
“* Bathing Ladies.” 

Now the ordinary collector who does not, because 
he cannot, buy wonderful specimens of jewellers’ 
work, who hears with awe and reverence of shell- 
shaped rock crystal boxes with gold cap mounts, of 
rare agate boxes, of curious coast scenes painted 
on gold and covered with a coating of Vernis-Martin, 
seeks more humbly among wood, horn, bone, and 
tortoiseshell for his small collection. 

Let him know then of John Osborn (1584-1634) 
who worked in pressed horn and whalebone; of John 
Obrisset, or O’Brisset, who was working in England 
in the first few years of the 18th century—the dates 
on his boxes run from 1705-1727—and who did an 
excellent portrait of William III. in pressed horn. 
His Drake boxes, made mostly in 1712 and signed, 
are often sold as those given by Drake to his 
admirals. 

The more humble collector may pick up boxes in 
wood or horn or ivory ornamented beautifully in 
four well-known manners. Le figué is a process of 
inserting gold and silver thread in holes pierced by 
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the artist, the thread being cut off, and the metal held 
in place by the heat caused by the piercer. 

Le coudé is a metal thread inserted in a continuous 
channel. 

Lincrusté is a plaque of metal pressed in a die and 
applied to the substance made hot to receive it. 

Le brodé is a mixture of coudé and incrusté. 

In 1754 arrived the silhouette box, named after 
Etienne de Silhouette, Minister of Finance, and these 
wooden boxes held in the lid black paper or painted 
profiles of his contemporaries. There are many 
French Revolution boxes to be found with every 
design on them—from the guillotine, the bonnet rouge, 
to portraits of the King and Queen on either side of 
a funeral urn. Then later were a host of Napoleonic 
boxes, the most interesting of which are those in 
which the lids are painted with a bunch of violets 
hiding a profile of the Emperor. 

The stories of snuff-boxes are innumerable: how 
a box bearing the inscription “ Robert Burns, Officer 
of Excise,” started at a shilling at an auction and 
went up to five pounds. (What is it worth now ?) 
How Frederick the Great left 1,500 snuff-boxes behind 
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him. How Lord Portland after the Peace of Ryswick 
was presented by the King of France with a box 
costing 40,510 livres. 

There is a story told of men who boasted of their 
snuff-boxes after dinner. One had a box made from 
a leaf of the table at which Wellington wrote the 
Waterloo despatches, another from Canova’s foot- 
stool, a third from the rockers of Harry Bishop’s 
cradle, another from Hogarth’s easel, from Crabbe’s 
cudgel, from the flooring of the garret where Chat- 
terton died. Others showed boxes from the door 
of Mrs. Brownrigg’s coal-hole, from the wood of 
the Red Barn, with the victim’s blood easily discern- 
ible. At last a gentleman, who had not previously 
spoken, exhibited an old and worm-eaten boxe And 
where is this from?” they asked. “From a section 
of the tiller of Noah’s Ark,” he replied, and so 
silenced the company. 

Imagine for yourselves what a number of interesting 
pieces of wood, shaped as snuff-boxes, are to be 
obtained. I have an undertaker’s snuff-box, shaped 
as a coffin, which shows the grim humour of 
Mr. Richards, for that is the name on the coffin plate, 
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and how he cared to snuff facetiously of one dust 
while making a home for another. 

Another curious box was owned by the late Duke 
of Cambridge. It was given to him by Sir Michael 
Dillon, and was taken from the first man of the enemy 
seen to be killed in the Galeka Campaign, 1877. It 
is an ordinary brass door-knob, with a piece of wood 
cut for a stopper, and fastened to the neck of the 
handle by a leather thong, while from another piece 
of leather hangs a little wooden snuff spoon. 

The great Duke of Wellington had many snuff- 
boxes, among them one of wood cut from the wreck 
of the Betsy Caines, the ship that brought the Duke 
of Orange to be King of England. 

In Scotland painted wooden boxes were held in 
high esteem in the 19th century, and those by Daniel 
Macnee, afterwards Sir Daniel Macnee, P.R.S.A., 
and W. L. Leitch are eagerly sought after to-day. 
They have, usually, a sporting scene on the lid, and 
all have underneath a very finely drawn tartan 
pattern. W. L. Leitch became teacher of water- 
colour painting to Queen Victoria. 


As I have said, the subject is without end ; it is 
rich in anecdotes, in history, in interest. It embraces 
the art of the cutting of precious stones, of goldsmiths’ 
and silversmiths’ crafts, of polishing, varnishing, and 
every manner of wood, and ivory, horn and tortoise- 
shell work. ‘The amateur, if he have the taste, may 
spend many a delightful day fingering old boxes, and 
there are hundreds of varied shapes in the cheaper 
materials that he may pocket and enjoy for a few 
shillings; while for the investor there are boxes at 
any price from £4,000 to twopence, and mostly 
worth securing. 

To think, just for one moment, what a history is 
unfolded when you hold a snuff-box in your hand! 
It may have been in the skirt pocket of a gentleman 
who spoke to Samuel Pepys, or have been offered in 
hospitality of the nose to the Iron Duke. There is 
a grand range of conjectures, and if it lead a man to 
consider some bye-way of his country’s history, or to 
bring him in touch with a bond of fellowship, dead, 
but yet living, let him put his nose to the box and 
sniff up a thousand delightful dreams. 
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Tue Rodolphe Kann collection, from which we 
have been enabled to reproduce so many fine 


examples of Dutch, Flemish, and 
Primitive art, is not especially rich in 
paintings by masters of the French School, though 
the few examples it contains are distinguished for 
their artistic perfection. Hyacinthe Rigaud, Boucher, 
Pater, Lancret, and Fragonard are all represented by 
one or more canvases, all very choice and attractive, 
while Watteau is represented by a ‘youthful sketch, 
A Camp Scene, which forms the frontispiece to the 
present number. Blond and luminous in tonality, 
delicate and mellow in colour, it is drawn in the 
airy manner characteristic of the master. 

The portrait of Zady Hamilton by Romney which 
we reproduce, and which will be new to many of our 
readers, adds one more to the gallery of portraits of 
the beautiful Emma Hart which from time to time 
have appeared in our pages. 

The Proposal, by Henry Meyer, after Harlow, is an 
excellent example of the work of this engraver, which 
is always distinguished by vigour, delicacy, and 
refinement, though evidences of mechanical execution 
are sometimes apparent. Meyer was a nephew of 
Hoppner, several of whose works he engraved. He 
was a pupil of Bartolozzi. 

A print of considerable interest by Jones, after 
Roberts, is that which depicts Lord Wm. Russell, 
Lady Caroline Spencer, and the Hon. Rd. Edgcumbe 
in the first scene of Zhe Guardian. It was published 
by the artist and engraver in 1788 at 75, Great 
Portland Street. 

Lady Malet, whose portrait by Sir William Ross, 
R.A., we reproduce, was the daughter of Mr. James 
Wales. She married when only sixteen, in 1799, 
Sir Charles Warre Malet, of Wilbury, Wilts., who 
was created a baronet in 1791 for distinguished 
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diplomatic services in India, where he was long 
resident at the court of the Sovereign of the 
Mahratta Empire, and became Governor of Bombay. 
She died in 1868, having had eight sons, of whom 
the eldest, Sir Alexander, was a distinguished diplo- 
matist, being the last minister to the Germanic 
confederation. The late Sir Edward Malet, formerly 
British Ambassador at Berlin, was Sir Alexander’s 
second son, and therefore grandson to the above- 
mentioned Lady Malet. The family is descended 
from William Malet, who was companion of William 
the Conqueror at Hastings, with whom he was 
connected by marriage through Rollo, first Duke of 
Normandy, and also with King Harold, whose body 
he was charged with for burial by the Conqueror 
after the battle. ‘The present head of the family 
is the great grandson of the above Sir Charles and 
Lady Malet—Sir Edward St. Lo Malet, Bart. 

The charming composition, Mrs. West and Child, 
is a faithful reproduction in colour of a life-size portrait 
of the wife and eldest child of Benjamin West, the 
only American president of the Royal Academy. The 
lady was a noted beauty in her day. Her son (named 
Raphael), here seen as a baby, grew up to manhood, 
but did not realise the hopes of his father that he 
should become a famous artist. The picture was 
painted about the year 1790, and shows what ability 
West had as a portrait painter. In this instance 
both the composition and the scheme of colour 
are remarkable, and this goes to show that the 
artist might have left many more specimens of his 
skill in portrait painting had be not been busy in 
historical work for George the ,Third as well as 
much occupied in{founding a school “of classical 
painting. 

Benjamin West came of a Quaker family in Phila- 
delphia. His house and studio were No. 14, Newman 
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Street, Oxford Street, and in his gallery there (now 
St. Andrew’s Hall) this portrait hung till his death, 
afterwards passing into the hands of his younger son 
Benjamin, from the widow of whose grandson it 
came into the possession of Mr. Castle Smith, of 
27, Netherhall Gardens, who lent it for reproduction. 


Newton Kymeg, TADCASTER, 
January Oth, 1909. 
Dear Sir,—I notice that in your review of Mr. 
Veitch’s book on Sheffield Plate in your present issue 
you remark that “the inclusion of 


mag several old Irish potato rings is some- 
what misleading,” as “they are in reality 
old silver.” Will you allow me to correct this impres- 


sion, so far as it refers to an illustration of a ring 
of mine on page 116 of this book? This ring is 
unquestionably old Sheffield, and I should be sorry to 
have it supposed that it is silver. Undoubtedly old 
Sheffield potato rings are more rare than silver ones ; 
but of the authenticity of my specimen no doubt can 
remain in the mind of anyone who inspects or who 
tests it. 

I wonder if I may take this opportunity of enquiring, 
through your valuable paper, if any really representa- 
tive collections of Old Sheffield plate are known to 
be in existence, besides mine? I have made many 
private enquiries in the endeavour to find one, but so 
far unavailingly. I should be extremely grateful to 
the possessor of any good collection if he would give 
me the privilege of inspecting it ; for although, after 
many years of search, I have succeeded in getting 
together some two or three hundred _ representative 
pieces of all periods, I am well aware that there must 
be many examples of this remarkably artistic industry 
that I am still ignorant of. 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED J. BETHELL. 


Owinc to a slip of the pen, Mr. Geoffrey Birk- 
beck’s Old Norfolk Houses, published 
by Jarrold & Sons, Norwich, was 
referred to as Old Suffolk Houses 
in our January number. 
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Amoncst the catalogues issued by the print-sellers 
of London and the provinces, those 
of Messrs. E. Parsons & Sons, of 
Brompton Road, deserve a high 
place. Not only are they literally 
teeming with rare items, but the catalogue description 
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of each print is so complete that they form valuable 
works of reference. 

Their latest catalogue, which extends to nearly 
seven hundred items, is replete with rare stipple 
prints by and after such masters as Bartolozzi, 
Cipriani, Kauffman, Bunbury, and Wheatley ; mezzo- 
tints after Morland, Reynolds, Mercier, and others ; 
and a fine collection of sporting and topographical 
prints. 4 

An important section of the catalogue is that 
devoted to original drawings, principally by old 
English, French, Dutch, Spanish and Italian masters. 
They include drawings by Durer, Fragonard, Boucher, 
Lawrence, an extensive series by Rowlandson, while 
mention must be made of two interesting chalk 
drawings by Whistler, from the Knowles collection. 


Tue plate of Zhe Young Chevalier, by A. J. Skrim- 
shire, after Largilli¢re, included in our 
Christmas number was reproduced by 
kind permission of Mr. W. M. Power, 
123, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., the publisher 
of the engraving. 
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A saLE of considerable interest to bibliophiles 
is announced to take place at Messrs. Gilhofer & 
Ranschburg’s rooms in Vienna early 
in March. It consists of the col- 
lection of early printed books formed 
by W. L. Schrieber. Amongst other rare items being 
a rare Apocalypse, circa 1440; a Biblia Pauperum, 
circa 1465; and other block books. In addition 
there are many sixteenth century woodcuts, and early 
prints of the fifteenth century. A sumptuously 
illustrated catalogue will be sent by the auctioneers 
post free on receipt of five shillings. 


Important 
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OnE of the most important contributions to 
periodical numismatic literature is the J/onthly 


es Numismatic Circular issued by 
Spink’s Messrs. Spink & Sons. Its contents 
Numismatic . f : = 
Ciscuter include articles on the coins of differ- 


ent countries, biographical notices of 
medallists, coin, gem, and seal engravers from 500 B.c. 
up to the present time, valuable correspondence and 
records of the proceedings of the principal societies, 
reviews, and an extensive catalogue of coins and 
medals for sale. 
The periodical is also copiously illustrated. The 
annual subscription is half-a-crown, on receipt of 
which sum the circular will be forwarded post free. 
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THE appreciation of art, as of everything else, is 
subject to the changes of fashion. Painters and whole 
schools of painting, held in the highest 
A German : 
ees oh esteem by one generation, are dethroned 
Ridesn Avt* and relegated to the lumber-room by 
the next, and vice vers. 

Art critics and art historians generally either fore- 
stall or voice the views of the intelligent public, 
expressing personal opinions or the concensus of 
the opinions of their days, swaying helplessly from 
extreme to extreme, simply because they have no 
definite basis upon which to build their theories. 
Thus we find that Murillo was exalted and Velasquez 
all but forgotten in the middle of last century, while 
to-day Velasquez stands on 
a lofty pedestal. After cen- 
turies of worship by the whole 
civilised world, Raphael was 
suddenly discovered by 
some superior persons to be 
a grossly overrated man, and 
it immediately became the 
fashion to decry his art. 
Instances of this kind could 
be multiplied a hundred-fold. 

But in recent years a 
school of scientific criticism 
has arisen, which is not satis- 
fied with the expression of a 
personal opinion, but has 
devoted itself to the very 
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difficult task of finding solid bases for zesthetic judge- 
ment, thus establishing a definite science in the place 
of vague theorising. 

Mr. Berenson has already achieved this result for 
the early Italian schools, and Mr. Meier-Graefe, in 
his Modern Art, has attempted the same for the art 
of our own age. With the rarest critical acumen he 
has sifted from the mass of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century art production all that is really significant, 
and discarded those manifestations of artistry which, 
in spite of temporary appreciation, lack those vital 
qualities which make for immortality. His method 
is evolutionary, which is not in itself a new departure. 
But instead of basing his arguments on the obvious, 
the merely formal and super- 
ficial—which is almost in- 
variably misleading—he goes 
to the very heart of the ques- 
tion. Without hesitation he 
dismisses in a contemptuous 
line or two artists of great 
fame whose art is based on 
the formal elements of their 
greater predecessors, and who 
have added no new page to 
the history of art. Israels 
and Manve and Bocklin 
among the modern, Romney 
and Hoppner and Lawrence 
among the earlier men, are 
treated in this fashion. On 
the other hand, Constable is 
placed at the very head of 
the modern movement, his 
landscape art being proved 
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to be the logical outcome of Rembrandt and Rubens 
—that is to say, through the evolution of basic ideas, 
and not through conscious imitation of style. 

In the same way Corot is connected with Vermeer 
of Delft, and Manet, the head of the Impressionists, 
with the classic tradition. The truth of this latter 
assertion has been triumphantly proved since the 
appearance of Mr. Meier-Graefe’s book in German 
by a demonstration which clearly shows that Manet 
derived his Déyeuner sur l’Herbe from a design by 
Raphael. 

Hogarth, of course, retains, with Constable, his 
commanding position in British art. But the whole 
school of “portrait manufacturers” who followed the 
tradition of Van Dyck—himself one of the elect—are 
shown to be more or less shallow and_insignificant ; 
and to Reynolds, in the first place, is ascribed the 
sad state of British painting in the early nineteenth 
century. The pre-Raphaelites are shown to have 
had an even more disastrous effect owing to their 
fundamental misconception of the essence and 
functions of art. Turner is dethroned for his lack of 
coherence and construction. On the other hand, 
Alfred Stevens is rightly elevated to the highest 
position among his contemporaries. 

Wherever Mr. Meier-Graefe speaks from personal 
knowledge, he is absolutely sound, brilliant, and 
definite, even if his taste inclines towards the abnor- 
mal, morbid, and eccentric—even if he is carried 
away to extravagance by his admiration for Van 
Gogh, Cézanne, Signac, and Vuillard. But his 
knowledge of modern British art seems to be derived 
from a casual visit to the New English Art Club and 
one or two “‘advanced” artists’ studios, and lacks all 
solid foundation. 

A visit to the Franco-British Exhibition would have 
convinced him of the absurdity of his statement that 
England has no school of sculpture, and that its 
achievement is circumscribed by the personalities of 
Mr. Tweed and Mr. Wells! There are many other 
blunders—generally with reference to the British 
School—which are apt to prejudice readers in this 
country against him, and to discount the value of his 
really profound chapters. To give one instance only 
—but the worst of all—after classifying Watts as a 
pre-Raphaelite, he calls him ‘‘a better, and indeed 
the best painter, though possibly the smallest artist, 
of them all. He has material where the others 
have only ideas, but how irredeemably ugly is this 
material !” 

Yet, in spite of this and similar hasty judgments, 
Mr. Meier-Graefe’s Modern Art may be safely set 
down as the most important and most original work 
on esthetics that has been given to the world for 


many a long year. Of the author’s bold, epigram- 
matic style, the following extracts may give a hint :— 

“ Reynolds was for ever confounding accident with 
cause, and attempted to reproduce the gestures of 
persons whose feelings were unknown to him. To 
see a costume painter in Van Dyck was a pardonable 
error. But Reynolds and his fellows took from 
Velasquez and Rembrandt what Van Dyck could 
have given them, and this is no error, but high 
treason. .' Reynolds resembles Rembrandt as 
the utterances of the phonograph resemble the human 
voice. He reproduced the Dutchman dramatically, 
but without drama. The Banished Lord is the most 
obvious melodrama.” : 

Gainsborough “ made style, and this not merely as 
a portrait painter. We might speak of Gainsborough 
landscapes just as we speak of Gainsborough hats. 
There is the same curve in each. The brown foliage 
is sketched with the same rococo slightness as the 
backgrounds of the famous portraits, where the trees 
serve the same purpose as the wings on the stage.” 

“As a boy Turner had studied in Reynolds’s 
school in the Academy, the high school of plagiarism. 
Sir Joshua never found an apter pupil. . . . Claude 
became to Turner what Rembrandt was to Reynolds. 
. .. Turner’s emulation of Claude was an unerring 
speculation on the hastiness of the general inspection 
of works of art. He painted his pictures as the 
ordinary visitor to galleries is wont to see them. . . . 
To pile things up! This became Turner’s principle 
more and more as the years passed by. To bring 
together as many things as a frame would hold, then 
to shake them up vigorously, and leave the rest to 
Ruskin! And especially heterogeneous things.” 

** Constable relied upon predecessors just as Hogarth 
did, but not at all after the manner of the school of 
Reynolds. A circle of geniuses reveals itself to him, 
becoming greater and greater the further we penetrate 
into the nature of the artist. But whereas the spirits 
of those who were turned to account by the others 
rise with angry gestures against the productions of 
their epigoni, we seem to see Constable himself 
within the circle, and those who helped him glance 
kindly at him, almost as if thanking him for what 
he owes them.” 

“Hunt’s Light of the World is the English Sunday 
in paint, wearisome to the last degree. 
qualities are bad theatrical effects.” 

‘‘ English pre-Raphaelitism, posturing before Italian 
painters, was a-wild aberration. Every painter must 
learn from gréat men—no one, for instance, could 
object if the South Sea Islanders put themselves to 
school under ours. So far the Englishmen were well 
justified. But their mode of self-edification, seeing 
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without perceiving, the system of plagiarising, and 


_ then persuading one’s self that one had been following 


a profound spiritual impulse, is vulgar.” 

These examples, chosen at random from the mass of 
Mr. Meier-Graefe’s dicta, appear, detached from their 
context, merely as the brilliant remarks of a smart 
littérateur. But each individual statement is backed 
up by logical proof 
of its substantial 
accuracy.—P. G. 
Konopy. 


Echoes of the 
Great Days of 
the Italian 
Renaissance * 
Mr. Hutton has 
achieved a notable 


; feat in the 
Urbino ‘ 
M ~ new edi- 

emoirs 5 
GLO Gf 


Dennistoun’s JZem- 
oirs of the Dukes of 
Urbino, published 
by the Bodley Head. 
It is now over fifty 
years since the 
original edition ap- 
peared, and it is 
surprising that no 
one has hitherto 
essayed the task of 
revising and bring- 
ing up to date a 
work of such un- 
bounded interest, 
and displaying con- 
siderable research 
and scholarship: 
the more so that the 
original edition has long since been exhausted, and 
even a second-hand copy has been well-nigh impossible 
to obtain. 

The editor has left the letterpress entirely un- 
touched, and it has all the curiosities of style affected 
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* Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, illustrating the arms, 
arts, and literature of Italy, 1440 to 1630, by James Dennis- 
toun of Dennistoun, 3 vols. (John Lane, 42s. net.) 

Baldassare Castiglione: the perfect courtier, his life and 
letters, 1478 to 1529, by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady), 2 vols. 
(John Murray, 30s. net.) 

Lorenzo the Magnificent and Florence in her Golden Age, 
by E. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. (Methuen, 155. net.) 

Die Renaissance in Briefen von Dichtern, Kiinstlern, 
Staatsmannern, Gelehrten und Frauen, von Lothar Schmidt. 
(Klinkhardt & Biermann, Leipzig, 5 mks.) 


FROM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY RELIEF 
(FROM ‘‘ MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO”’) 
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by Dennistoun. It seems almost a pity, however 
laudable the motive, to perpetuate such a sentence 
as “In this war Piccinino led the Milanese army, 
and among his independent captains was Bernardino 
della Carda, who, dying in 1437, his company of 
800 men-at-arms was divided between his son 
Ottaviano and the young Federigo di Montefeltro.” 
The subject of the 
book is, however, 
so engrossing, and 
the author followed 
the varying fortunes 
of his characters 
with such keen in- 
terest as to make 
them seem to live 
again before our 
eyes as we read, that 
we can overlook the 
occasional want of 
pedantic accuracy 
in his grammar. He 
died in 1855, four 
years after the pub- 
lication of the work 
now under review, 
at the comparatively 
early age of fifty- 
two ; and, except for 
a few papers and 
magazine articles, it 
was his only work 
of any importance. 

The editor is by 
no means always 
in agreement with 
his author, and in 
his footnotes en- 
gages him in many 
passages of arms— 
notably in the case of Sigismondo Malatesta, the 
enemy of Federigo of Montefeltro, founder of the 
principality of Urbino. For him Dennistoun had 
very little of good to say and plenty of bad; in 
fact, he leaves one with the impression that he was 
one of the most unprincipled scoundrels of his not 
too squeamish period. 

Mr. Hutton, on the other hand, has quite an 
affection for the much-abused Malatesta, and in his 
footnotes does much to contradict and discount the 
charges laid at his door by the author. 

In his introduction Mr. Hutton points out that 
he has selected the illustrations with a view to 
reflecting the spirit of the book, and in this effort 
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he has undoubtedly achieved the success that his 
efforts merited, for it can have been no light task 
to investigate and select from all the varied col- 
lections of medals, documents, and pictures to which 
he had access. We are cordially in sympathy with 
the reproduction of medals and similar matters as 
illustrations to a book of historical interest ; but in 
view of the fact that Mr. Hutton is responsible for 
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AFTER A DRAWING BY BELTRAFFIO 


agreed that this medal is not by the master himself. 
The portrait of Federigo de Montefeltro is not by 
Justus of Ghent, but by Melozzo da Forli. By the 
way, it is a pity that Mr. Hutton cannot decide on 
one name for this painter: a few pages back he calls 
him Giusto di Gand, and here we have him by his 
un-Italianized name of Justus of Ghent. Then, again, 
Margherita la Fornarina, after the spoiled picture 
by Raphael in the Galeria Barberini in 
Rome, is not by Raphael, nor yet is it the 
Fornarina, but a courtesan. There are also 
several misprints in the descriptions ; as, for 
instance, a plate of Cartel Durante ware 
should be Castel Durante. In the portrait 
of Battista Sforza, second wife of Federigo, 
Francesco Laurana is described as Francesco 
Lansana. In the portrait of the Contessa 
Palma of Urbino, Pier delle Francesca should 
be Pier della Francesca. Occasionally, too, 
as in the portraits of Federigo, Duke of 
Urbino, and Battista his wife, an engraving 
after Piero della Francesca is described as 
from the picture by that master. However, 
in spite of these misdescriptions, Mr. Hutton 
is to be heartily congratulated on a new 
edition that is long overdue, on the excel- 
lent selection of illustrations, and on the 
undoubted value of his notes; moreover, 
the catalogue of the Dennistoun sale at 
Christie’s in 1855, which is inserted at the 
beginning of the first volume, lends additional 
interest to a most interesting book. 


THE outstanding character at the court of 
Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, was unquestion- 
ably Baldassare Castiglione, 
to whom Mrs. Ady devotes 
two most interesting volumes. 
Count Baldassare was a distinguished soldier, 
diplomat, and courtier, but his title to 
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Castiglione 


the new edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, one might 
certainly have expected that he would clear the 
illustrations from gross misdescriptions. For example, 
the picture by Paolo Uccello in the National Gallery, 
of Zhe Rout of San Romano, is reproduced under 
the title Zhe Battle of S. Egidio, Niccold da 
Tolentino being described as Carlo Malatesta. It 
is true that the official catalogue is in agreement 
with him on this point; but it is a matter for surprise 
that so considerable a student as Mr. Hutton should 
allow himself to fall into the same error. Then, 
again, the portrait of Leon Battista Alberti would 
be better described as from the relief after Pisanello 
in the Dreyfus collection, as experts are pretty well 


immortality, as the authoress tells us in her preface, 
rests upon his authorship of one book, // Corte- 
giano, praised by Dr. Johnson as “the best book 
that was ever written upon good breeding 

and you should read it.” Within a century of its 
publication it ran through a hundred editions, and 
was translated into English thirty-four years after 
its first appearance under the title of Zhe Book 
of the Courtyer, of which seventeen editions were 
published. But Baldassare’s fame deserves to rest 
upon other foundation than this book alone. He 
says in one of his letters, somewhat naively, “I will 
not deny that I have striven to attain those qualities 
which I desired to see in my courtier,” and a perusal 
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of these volumes will show that he did not strive 
unsuccessfully, ‘In circles where crime and treachery 
were condoned, and to deceive others was held to 
be the first duty of a diplomat, he spoke the truth 
boldly, and remained absolutely 
loyal to his masters. . . he was 
widely honoured and greatly be- 
loved, and left a stainless name 
to his children.” When one 
considers how many books have 
dealt with the period at which he 
lived, it is extraordinary that the 
biography of so notable a figure 
should have been practically un- 
touched in any adequate way until 
the appearance of Mrs, Ady’s 
charming and well-illustrated 
volumes. For it is not that he 
was unknown in this country: 
his book, as we have seen, 
through many editions in its 
English version; and even in the 
last few years no fewer than 
three new versions have appeared ; 
and he himself came to England 
as proxy for his master to receive 
the Order of the Garter from 
King Henry VII., and among the 
records of the Order the com- 
mission is still preserved, setting 
out that the right noble prince, 
“ Gwe de Ubaldis, Duke of Urbin,” 
had sent “a right honourable 
personage, Balthasar de Castilione, 
knight, sufficiently authorized as 
his proctor, to be installed in his 
name.” Moreover, his story is one 
long romance, pre-eminently suc- 
cessful from a material point of 
view, enjoying as he did the favour 
of such monarchs as Francis I. 
and Charles V., as well as Leo X. 
and Clement VII., by whom he was 
employed upon important missions. 
In his private life he was less fortunate, and many 
a sorrow overclouded the brilliant success of his 
career. 

The authoress has devoted much 
patience in consulting and collecting information 
from all previous writings upon the same subject, 
and in particular the original documents in the 
archives and libraries of many towns, the priceless 
collection in the Vatican being one of the principal 
The book throughout is 


ran 


labour and 


sources of knowledge. 


LODIVICO SFORZA, BY BELTRAFFIO 


interestingly written, and traces the hero’s life from 
its very beginning through all its chequered career. 
Like the Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, it is 
admirably illustrated from contemporary pictures. 


(FROM ‘‘ BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE’’) 


ANOTHER addition to the vast number of books 
that have been written round Florence at the time 
of the Medici is Mr. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh’s Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, the leading figure in the most 
brilliant and interesting period of Florentine history. 
The author begins with a studious introduction, in 
which he briefly sets out the state of Italy in the 
fifteenth century, dividing the subject into three heads 
—vVenice, Milan, and Naples being the first, the 
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Papacy the second, and Florence the third ; and it is 
not until he has thoroughly prepared the ground that 
he introduces his hero. He shows him as a con- 
summate statesman, patriot, and diplomat; indeed, 
almost the only claim that cannot be advanced for 
him is that he was a military genius, but a fighting 
man he certainly was not, and was always content 
to leave the conduct of armies to lieutenants. The 
only weakness about his splendid administration of 
affairs was that its success or failure depended en- 
tirely upon himself, and on his death no one had 
the capacity to wear his cloak, and the whole fabric 
that he raised to so glorious a pitch fell to pieces. 

The author has given us an excellent likeness of 
the great man, and shows considerable ability in 
giving a complete picture of the whole period: in 
view of the intensely complex nature of the interests, 
this is no mean task, and that he has been so 
successful is due largely to his gift for arrangement 
as well as to his intimate knowledge of facts. 


Die Renaissance in Briefen von Dichtern, Kiinstlern, 
Staatsmainnern, Gelehrten und Frauen (the Renais- 
sance in letters from poets, artists, 


The statesmen, scientists and women) is 
Renaissance heutlelerhs aan j 
Pe Tectters the title of a little volume by Lothar 


Schmidt, which gives a clearer insight 
into the essential character of that great period than 
many a volume of laboriously compiled history. It isthe 
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f personal touch and the atmosphere of actuality that 
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render letters of a far distant period so supremely 
interesting and fascinating. The gap of centuries is 
bridged, and somehow the reader feels as though he 
were taken into the confidence of the long-deceased 
letter-writer. Who has not experienced the strange 
indifference with which one reads accounts of san- 
guinary battles in distant lands, and the thrill caused 
by the vivid description of some personal adventure 
in a friend’s letter? And so it is with the reading of 
history and of letters from the past. Petrarch’s letters, 
which form the first part of the book, it must be 
admitted do not produce the thrill of intimate com- 
munications, for they are laboured essays of studied 
elegance, intended from their very inception for a 
wide circle of readers. But Poggio Bracciolini’s 
accounts of the gay doings in the baths of Baden, 
and his vivid comment on the trial of Huss’s com- 
panion, Hieronymus of Prague, and the letters written 
by A®neas Silvio Piccolomini, St. Catherine of Siena, 
Ser Lapo Mazzei, and Alessandra Strozzi, have the 
power to project the reader’s mind back to the days 
which are conjured up so vividly in these pages. 


Les Chefs d’Euvre d’Art Ancien a l’Exposition de la 


Toison d’Or a Bruges en 1907 (G. van Oest & Co., 
Brussels 120 frs.) 


A REFLECTION of the atmosphere of splendour, 
power, and chivalry which marked the Exhibition of 
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the Golden Fleece at Bruges in 1907, and the 
festive proceedings in connection with it, is to be 
found in the sumptuous commemorative volume 
issued by Messrs. G. van Oest & Co. at Brussels, 
with the collaboration of the most eminent experts 
in each department that contributed towards the 
interest of this remarkable show. 

It is in permanent records of this kind that the 
real value of such temporary gatherings of works of 
art, brought together from all corners of the world, 
is to be found. For here the student is enabled to 
make comparative studies which result in new light 
being thrown upon many questions of attribution 
and so forth. In this respect the contributors to 
the volume under discussion had to exercise a certain 
amount of tact, so as to avoid hurting the suscepti- 
bilities of the owners. There is a critical discussion 
of each work reproduced, except the triptych sent 
by Mr. Widener, of Philadelphia, which is merely 
referred to in general terms in the preface, probably 
because the attribution of this Jaz Van Eyck, which 
consists of a much later Virgin and Child of the 
Antwerp School, flanked by slightly modified copies 
of the Adam and Eve from the Antwerp polyptych, 
is too preposterous to pass without scathing comment. 

Of the thirteen portraits of Philip the Good 
assembled at Bruges—seven of which were based on 


a lost original by Rogier van der Weyden—four are 
reproduced in the volume. One of them shows the 
Duke with his wife Ysabean of Portugal. There is 
a strange likeness between this panel and the double 
portrait described as Charles le Téméraire and Isabelle 
of Bourbon—a likeness far more pronounced than 
any similarities of features between this Charles the 
Bold and his authentic portraits in miniatures of the 
fifteenth century. The identification of the person- 
ages pourtrayed in this panel was probably influenced 
by the coats of arms in the background ; but there 
are reasons to suspect these heraldic devices to be 
later additions. Charles the Bold died at the age 
of 44, and was 32 years of age in 1465, the date 
of Isabelle of Bourbon’s death. He married his 
second wife, Margaret of York, in 1468; and it is 
therefore reasonable to assume that the picture in 
question, if it really represent Charles and Isabelle, 
his first wife, would have been painted before 1468. 
The features of the man, which—as we have 
already pointed out—tally to a remarkable extent 
with Philip the Good’s, belong to a man of mature 
age, perhaps of 55 or 60, and not to a young man 
ol 32 01/34, 

Among the many superb illustrations is the inter- 
esting portrait of Philippe de Croix, Seigneur de Sempy, 
from the Brussels Museum, which was first ascribed 
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(FROM “‘ LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT ’’) 
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to Memling, then, after the Berlin Exhibition of 1898, 
to Rogier van der Weyden, until it was given in 
1900 by M. Wauters to Hugo van der Goes, under 
whose name it still figures in the catalogue. M. Wauters 
based his attri- 
bution upon 
the initials 
i ed the 
right corner, 
which he took 
to stand for 
Thomas Por- 
tinari, Hugo 
van der Goes’s 
Florentine 
patron. ‘The 
final decipher- 
ing of a coat of 
arms and in- 
scription have 
now, however, 
established the 
personality of 
the sitter as 
PAM ppe de 
Croix, and with 
this discovery 
the theory of 
van der Goes’s 
authorship 
must be defini- 
tely abandoned 
owing to a 
discrepancy of 
dates. Perhaps 
the picture is 
from the brush 
of Simon Mar- 
It 
surprising to 
find the Pxzzlip 
IV. from the 
collection of 
M. Leo Nardus 
accepted as a genuine, though over-restored, Velasquez, 
whereas it is clearly a none too brilliant school copy 
after one of the master’s paintings. The reproductions 
also include the superb Alaximilian T., by Ambrogio 
de Predis, from the Vienna Gallery; the Zsade/ of 
Austria (sister of Charles V.) from the Cardon 
collection—one of the gems of the Golden Fleece 
Exhibition, which was first made known to the world 
on the occasion of the show of Flemish Primitives 
in 1902; and many other portraits of equal interest. 
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PORTRAITS BY LORENZINO LIPPI OF THREE MEMBERS OF THE YOUNGER BRANCH 
(FROM ‘‘ LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT ’”’) 


But the clou of the exhibition was the wonderful 
triptych by the so-called Maitre de Hlémalle, which 
is the treasured possession of the Mérode family, 
and is now for the first time reproduced in this 

: volume. From 

| this picture the 

. master was first, 
2 at Dr. Bode’s 
suggestion, 
named the 
Master of the 
House of Meé- 
vode—a name 
which was 
subsequently 
changed into 
Maitre de 
Flématle, but 
has now been 
restored to him. 
Comparison of 
this picture 
with the Sz¢. 
Barbara as- 
cribed to Jan 
van Eyck at the 
Prado, leaves 
no doubt that 
they are both 
from the same 
hand, which 
disposes of 
M. Wauters’s 
theory that the 
Maitrede 
LFlémalle is 
identical with 
Hubert van 
Eyck, who died 
in 1426, the 
Prado picture 
being dated 
1438. There is 
also a remark- 
ably fine photogravure reproduction of Jan van Eyck’s 
Annunciation in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, and 
another of a very interesting painting of Watering 
fforses, by Memling, from the Cardon collection. 
This picture was apparently unknown to Mr. Weale 
when he wrote his volume on Memling (G. Bell 
and Sons), but is clearly connected with a similar 
passage in that master’s Christ, the Light of the 
World, at Munich, which, by the way, is here mis- 
described as The Life of the Virgin Mary. 
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Each department of the priceless treasures assembled 
at Bruges on the occasion of the Golden Fleece 
Exhibition is treated in this volume by one of the 
leading experts—the miniatures, tapestries, and em- 
broideries by M. J. M®* Florit y, of Arizcun ; lace by 
M. E. van Overloop; sculpture by M. L. Maeter- 
linck ; faience and pottery by M. C. L. Cardon; 
armour by M. Georges Macoir, who has apparently 
overlooked the fact discovered on the occasion of 
this show, that the spurs belonging to Charles V.’s 
Roman suit of armour by Bartolommeo Campi were 
bought by Mr. C. F. Salting at the Warwick sale 
for 41,400; coats of arms by Baron A. van Zuylen 
van Nyevelt; coins and medals by M. Victor 
Tourneur; and seals by M. Aimé Mesdagh. 


THE Meérode altarpiece figures again prominently 
in another book published by the same enterprising 
firm. Les Primitifs Flamands is 


Les Primitifs the first volume of a vast work, 


pee: which it is M. Fierens-Gevaert’s 
ert ambition to complete—a guide to 

Belgian art from Van Eyck to 
Van Dyck. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
of this initial volume is the one devoted to the 


mysterious artistic personage who, from the mouse- 
trap in the Mérode Annunciation, was first known as 
the Maitre de la Souriciére, then as the Maitre du 
retable de Mérode, until Tschudi (not Friedlander, 
as stated in the Zozson d’Or volume), in 1808, re- 
christened him with the name of Maitre de Hémalle, 
from the pictures by his hand in the Staedel Institute, 
which are supposed to have been originally in the 
Abbey of Flémalle. Since this latter theory is by no 
means an established fact, it is only right that the 
majority of critics should now have reverted to the 
Maitre de la Maison de Mérode. M. Fierens-Gevaert 
appears to be unduly sceptical as regards the identity 
of this master—whom, by the way, he considers to 
belong to the Rhenish rather than to the Flemish 
School—with the equally mysterious Jacques Daret, 
of whose life we have many records showing his 
importance and contemporary fame, although not 
one of his pictures can be traced, unless he be 
identical with the Maitre de Mémalle. 

The illustrations of Les Primitifs Flamands are 
almost exclusively chosen from among the paintings 
in the galleries and churches of Belgium, and include 
a number of Franco-Flemish pictures that ante-date 
the work of the brothers Van Eyck, who must be 
considered the founders of the Flemish School 
proper, as distinguished from the earlier Franco- 
Flemish painters. As regards Hubert van Eyck, 
the author rightly refuses to admit his authorship of 
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Sir Frederick Cook’s Zhree Marys at the Sepulchre 
and of the Prado Zriumph of the Church over the 
Synagogue, which he affirms to be a work of the 
Spanish School. On the other hand, he is emphatic 
in upholding Jan’s authorship of the Maedbeke Virgin 
in the Helleputte collection, which German criticism 
has declared to be a nineteenth-century forgery in 
the face of all documentary evidence as to its 
authenticity. In the excellent chapter on Rogier 
van der Weyden, M. Fierens-Gevaert is unable 
definitely to establish that master’s artistic descent. 
Ne is, on the strength of an old document, held to 
be a pupil of Robert Campin, of Tournai, to whom 
‘Rogelet ” is supposed to have been apprenticed in 
1426. But in this very year, as the author points 
out, Rogier received honours from the city of 
Tournai, which were reserved only for the greatest 
of masters. Moreover, it seems curious that the 
diminutive of ‘‘ Rogelet” should have been applied 
to a married man of Rogier’s age. Is it possible 
that Vasari was right in distinguishing a “ Rogier of 
Bruges ” from Rogier van der Weyden? M. Fierens- 
Gevaert also throws doubt upon Petrus Christus 
having been a pupil of Jan van Eyck. 


! . 
M. RENE VAN BASTELAER, who has already given 
the world an important volume on the paintings and 
drawings by Peter Bruegel the 


Les Est d i 
es Estampes de Elder, has now completed his 


Peter Bruegel 


(Atnicien study of the master’s art by a 
By René van supplementary volume devoted to 
Bastelaer 


the elder Bruegel’s prints, of which 


(G. van Oest & he gives a catalogue ratsonné— 


ge Ue seecls) not quite complete as regards the 


enumeration of “states” —followed by facsimile 
reproduction of every known plate. One only has 
to turn over the pages with these illustrations and 
to compare them, one and all, with the Chasse aux 
Lapins Sauvages, the original etching signed by Bruegel 
and dated 1566, to arrive at a full conviction of the 
justice of M. de Bastelaer’s conclusion, that none of 
the other plates known as “ Bruegel prints” have 
been actually engraved by the master. Of these 
many plates, the “large landscapes” series in 
particular have been generally ascribed to Bruegel. 
These engravings, which are based on Bruegel’s 
designs, reveal, however, a far more experienced hand, 
and are at the same time far less artistic than the 
solitary example of Bruegel’s craftsmanship, although 
the latter bears a later date than the Grands Paysages, 
of which two of the original drawings are preserved 
at the Louvre, one at Dresden, and one at Liége ; 
whilst the original of the St Jerome in the Desert 
has turned up recently at an exhibition of drawings 
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by old masters at Messrs. Obach’s gallery in Bond 
Street. 

Peter Bruegel’s connection with Jerome Cock, the 
first Antwerp printseller and publisher, extended over 
a long period, and began probably with a series of 
drawings after Jerome Bosch’s popular pictures, 
which were to serve as models for the engravers ; for, 
although Bruegel’s name is not mentioned in this 
connection, his signature, with the date of 1556, is 
to be found on the preparatory sketch of the Grand 
Poisson. Subsequently Bruegel supplied Cock with 
avast number of original designs, which reveal the 
wide range of his genius, and which were engraved by 
Jerome Cock himself, and by Peter van der Heyden, 
Peter Huys, Philip Galle, Jan Wierix, and others. 

M. de Bastelaer’s volume leaves little to be desired 
as regards completeness and reliability, except in the 
quotation of some of the inscriptions in the catalogue 
raisonné, which are marked by a certain carelessness. 


Les Dessins de Jacopo Lellini au Louvre et au 
British Museum is the title of a costly and very 
important work, of which the second 
part has just been published by 
Messrs. G. van Oest & Co., Brussels. 
As this second part precedes the first part, which is 
to be issued with a companion volume containing 
the Introduction, an essay on the “ Life of Jacopo 
Bellini,” and a Catalogue of his painted work, a full 
discussion of M. Victor Goloubew’s work must be 
deferred until it is before us in its completeness. For 
the present we must content ourselves with expressing 
our unqualified admiration of the manner in which 
the drawings from the Paris sketch-book, to which 
the second volume of M. Goloubew’s work is devoted, 
have been reproduced in perfect facsimile. With 
these pages to hand, no student will find it necessary 
to refer to the original drawings, every touch of 
which is reproduced with absolute faithfulness to the 
original, together with the general tone and colour, 
the stains and discolourations of age, and the very 
creases in the vellum. ‘The study of an iris, which is 
so contrary to the spirit of Jacopo Bellini’s other 
work, or indeed of all contemporary Italian work, that 
one cannot but suspect in it the influence of the 
North, personified by Rogier van der Weyden (who 
visited Ferrara in 1449), is a real triumph of modern 
colour process. 

It is curious to note that, whereas nearly all the 
British Museum sketches are executed in crayon or 
in silver point, the Paris drawings, or the majority 
of them, appear to be done in pen and ink. The 
uncertainty, however, with which in many cases the 
pen has followed the underlying pencil line, justifies 
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the conclusion arrived at by M. Goloubew, that this 
reinforcement is not the work of Jacopo himself, but 
of some later hand, or hands, who wished to preserve 
the master’s studies without being able, at times, to 
follow clearly the original intention. But this very 
uncertainty and lack of mastery make us hesitate 
to accept without serious misgivings M. Goloubew’s 
suggestion that the ‘strengthening of the sketches by 
means of pen and ink is due to Jacopo’s great sons, 
Gentile and Giovanni, especially since this theory is 
based on such a slender foundation as the fact that 
Gentile, when asked by the Duke of Mantua for a 
perspective plan of the city of Venice, offered to cede 
to him a Retracto de Venetia, which had come to him 
from his father, but which he had to “ retrace first in 
pen and ink, perche le antiguo in modo che *l non 
st puo affigurare.” 

The Louvre sketch-book was discovered in the 
granary of a Guyenne chateau, where it had pre- 
sumably been hidden during the French Revolution, 
and was acquired for the Louvre Print Room in 1884. 
Nothing is known of its previous history. It was 
M. Courajod whose knowledge of the Jacopo Bellini 
sketches at the British Museum enabled him to 
discover the authorship of the Paris drawings, and 
his attribution has been accepted by the whole world. 
The artistic value of these sketches, which comprise 
a vast variety of subjects, is quite inestimable in view 
of the fact that, with the exception of scarcely half a 
dozen comparatively small and unimportant paintings, 
no works have come down to us by the great founder 
of the Bellini dynasty, to whom can be traced the 
entire development of the glorious period of Venetian 
painting. 


Yer another volume—this time of smaller dimen- 
sions and at a popular price—published by the same 
house is M. F. Schmidt-Degener’s 
essay on Adriaen Brouwer and 
his Artistic Evolution, an intelli- 
gent study of the master whose 
short career of seventeen years coincides with the 
moment “when Flemish and Dutch art accentuated 
more and more the differences of their character, 
and embarked in distinct and sometimes opposed 
directions.” Brouwer himself is the product of the 
two schools, his early style being formed, probably 
through the teaching of Pieter Brueghel the Younger, 
on the art ‘of that master’s illustrious father, whilst 
the example of Frans Hals and Rembrandt helped to 
transform his later style, after his removal to Haarlem 
and Amsterdam. The author speaks with well- 
justified enthusiasm on Brouwer’s exceedingly rare 
and little-known landscapes, of which he reproduces 
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some admirable examples. Brouwer is unfortunately 
unrepresented at the National Gallery, the Znterior 
of a Tavern in our collection being merely lent by 
Sir Hickman Bacon; and students of the master’s 
art are generally referred 
to the Munich Gallery, 
which boasts no fewer than 
eighteen superb examples 
from his brush. These are 
well known; and it is not 
the least attraction of 
M. Schmidt-Degener’s book 
that he has drawn his 
illustrations largely from 
the splendid paintings by 
Brouwer which are hidden 
from public view in the 
private collections of 
M. Maurice Kann, M. A. 
Schloss, and other connois- 
seurs in Paris. 


“Lowestoft China Factory” 
and “ Catalogue of 
Lowestoft China’’ 
F, A, Crisp 

No one is more entitled 
to speak with authority on 
“the subject of Lowestoft 
ware and all that concerns 
it than the author of these 
two volumes, who has long 
been known as an enthusi- 
astic collector of Lowestoft 
china: and not only of the 
ware properly so called, but 
also of the Oriental armorial 
and similar porcelain, which, 
owing to an indiscretion on 
the part of Mr. Chaffers, was 
for many years erroneously 
attributed to Lowestoft. 
With untiring energy he has 
succeeded in amassing a 
collection of both kinds unrivalled for its complete- 
ness. Any contribution from him on this subject, 
which has engaged so much attention in recent years, 
is sure therefore of a hearty reception from everyone 
interested in ceramics: and in these days their name 


ROUND FLAT BOTTLE, DECORATED IN BLUE, 


ON THE NECK 


is legion. 

It will be remembered that in 1902 and 1903 
considerable interest was aroused by the discovery of 
some moulds and fragments of china on the site of 
the old Lowestoft china factory, which was started in 
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1757 and closed in 1803. These “finds” were all- 
important in settling the question of the nature of the 
productions of that factory, and led to the publication 
of these two instructive books. The first, to use 


1778, WITH INITIALS I. B. 
‘LOWESTOFT CHINA FACTORY”’) 


(FROM ‘ 


Mr. Crisp’s own words, is “an illustrated account of 
the present state of the buildings that once formed 
the factory, with a description of the plaster moulds 
used in the manufacture.” These buildings now form 
part of the premises of a brewery : and it was when 
making a hole for a drain in the malt-house wall that 
the moulds were discovered on a floor some four feet 
below the present level. There are thirteen beautiful 
illustrations (with descriptions) of the exteriors and 
interiors of these buildings, and eight more showing 
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some of the moulds found and the impressions 
taken from them. Among the latter, especially 
worthy of note is the half of a mould of a 
blue-decorated teapot (initialed I. H. and dated 
1761) in Mr. Crisp’s possession, described on 
page 11 of his Catalogue. 

This Catalogue should prove of invaluable service 
to those in search of real Lowestoft ware, for in it 
the author describes and illustrates a number of 
pieces that have come to him with the highest 
credentials. Most of them, he states, ‘“ were 
purchased in 1896 from William Rix Seago, of 
Lowestoft, who himself 
obtained the bulk from 
Robert Browne (great- 
grandson of the potter, who 
was one of the original 
founders of the  factory),” 
who made an affidavit, which 
is given zz extenso in the 
Catalogue, to the effect that 
he, Robert Browne, “ having 
a thorough knowledge of the 
ware made in the Lowestoft 
factory, had inspected Mr. 
Seago’s collection, and recog- 
nised the same as being the 
original china manufactured 
in that factory.” Unusually 
interesting are two blue- 
decorated inkpots, made for 
the two first partners in the 
concern, Robert Browne 
and Samuel Aldred, bearing 
respectively" R <B- 1462” 
a\OVGl Mise A\n TSoOr Sh ange” 
But there are other examples 
besides Seago’s, and among 
them may be named a bottle 
with “1 Bar778” “on «the 
neck, and the birth tablets, 
which are typical specimens 
in every way of the genuine 
ware. 

In’ short, Mr. Crisp 
deserves the thanks of the 
collecting community for 
giving them in such an 
attractive form the benefit 
of his experience and 
researches. No ceramic 
library could be complete 
without these two handsome 
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Tur Plate Collector's Guide, though little more 
than an abbreviation of the well-known work by the 
late W. J. Cripps, Old English Plate, 


pri should find a goodly circle of 
Guide readers. Those who have had 
By P.Macquoid occasion to refer to Cripps’s work 
(john Murray must have frequently expressed the 
6s, net) 


wish ¢hat out of the mass of impor- 
tant matter contained in the book some one would 
sift that which is necessary to the student who wishes 
to acquire a*sound grounding in the subject, and 
publish it in a cheap and handy form. This Mr. 
Macquoid has done in a 
most satisfactory manner, 
his excisions being confined 
almost entirely to historical 
and technical details which 
are of little real value to the 
amateur. 


A Short History of 
Engraving and Etching 
By A. M. Hind 

(A. Constable & Co. 
18s, net) 

Tue title of Mr. Hind’s 
admirable volume belies the 
work. Rather should it have 
been called “A Complete 
History of Engraving,” for - 
within its five hundred pages 
is to be found almost all 
that a collector or student 
might wish to know regard- 
ing the history of engraving 
on metal throughout the 
various centuries and schools. 

Mr. Hind opens his book 
with an interesting chapter 
on processes and materials, 
which, however, will un- 
doubtedly appear to many 
to be far too brief. States 
of prints, for instance, are 
dismissed in about twenty 
lines, while the important 
question of paper is almost 
as cursorily treated. Both 
these subjects are of suffi- 
cient importance to merit 
a chapter to themselves, 
and had this been done, 
the work would have had 
an enhanced value—to the 


volumes.—F. F, 
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beginner at least. 
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The major part of the 
book, however—that | 
which deals with the great 
engravers of the past 
four hundred years—is 
singularly complete, and, 
with very few exceptions, 
all the more important 
masters of the graver, 
stipple-point, etching- 
needle, and scraper are 
considered. Amongst the 
few serious omissions, 
however, is that of the 
name of the French line 
engraver, Gregoire Huret, 
which does not appear 
even in the classified list 
at the conclusion of the 
book. Though not rank- 
ing with such masters as 
Nanteuil, Edelinck, and 
Masson, still, Huret’s en- 
gravings are so numerous, 
many being from his own 
designs, that some men- 
tion of him should have 
surely been made. Born 
at Lyons, at the beginning 
of the seventeenth cen- 
Huret worked for 
many years in Paris, where he died in 1670. Many 
famous personages were made the subject of his 
graver, amongst the number being Louis XIV. when 
a child ; Cardinal Mazarin ; Louis de Bourbon ; Comte 
de Soissons (one of his best prints) ; and Francois de 
la Rochefoucauld. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is 
that which deals with modern etching, in which is 
contained an almost complete survey of the etcher’s 
art from Charles Jacque up to Frank Brangwyn. 

In appendices the work is especially strong, there 
being no fewer than three. The first, which con- 
sists of a classified list of engravers, is arranged to 
give a continuous survey of engraving under the head- 
ings of the different countries; the second a general 
bibliography ; and the third an index of engravers and 
individual bibliography, in which is included no fewer 
than 2,500 names, covering all the engravers and 


tury, 


etchers mentioned in the book. 

A word must be said as to the illustrations, of which 
there are over a hundred. Though in many instances 
Mr. Hind has been necessarily compelled to include 
illustrations of a hackneyed type, very many will 


STUDY OF A WOMAN’S HEAD 


BY FRANCOIS BOUCHER, AFTER WATTEAU 
(FROM A. M. HIND’S ‘“‘SHORT HISTORY OF ENGRAVING”) 
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be new to the average 
reader, their inclusion 
giving a freshness to the 
volume which is lacking 
in many a work of a 
similar character. 


The History of Engraving 
from its Inception to the 
Time of Thomas Bewick 
By Stanley Austin 

(T. Werner Laurie 

6s. net) 

A VOLUME of a far dif- 
ferent character is that 
which Mr. Austin gives us. 
Thirty thousand words 
are scarcely sufficient to 
cover the whole history of 
engraving, and yet this 
Mr. Austin attempts to 
do, though, it is to be 
feared, he fails, and that 
badly. 

“The following pages,” 
says Mr. Austin in his 
preface, ‘are written with 
the express purpose of 
giving in a concise and 
popular form such ac- 
count of the history of 

_ engraving as it is possible 
to give within our limited knowledge of this debateable 
subject.” 

That the work is written in a popular form no one 
will deny, but we fail to see that any useful purpose 
has been served by its publication. The author’s 
sense of proportion is deplorable. He dismisses the 
French and Italian schools of engraving in some 
twenty pages, while devoting no fewer than ten to 
Bartolozzi and twice that number to Bewick.  Barto- 
lozzi was undoubtedly a notable exponent of his own 
particular method, and Bewick—though this is a 
debateable point—should be remembered for his efforts 
to revive the almost lost art of wood-engraving in this 
country ; but surely, in a book in which Bartolozai 
and Bewick are so generously treated, some mention 
should be made of such eminent engravers as John 
Raphael Smith, a master of both stipple and mezzo- 
tint ; John Jones, another eminent mezzotinter ; and 
the Wards (James and William), who are so identified 
with the work of Morland. The great school of 
French portrait engravers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is similarly ignored. 

The book also bears evidence of having been very 
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carelessly corrected. Peintre is spelt pientre ; the 
name of Jean de Laune appears with an additional 
“TJ,” in two places; andso on. As for Mr. Austin’s 
popular style, we will conclude by quoting two examples. 
On page 88 we read, “Again, Callot was a fine 
character drawer as any that I remember,” and on 
page 8 we find the delightful phrase, “Papillon . 

just planked the romantic story in.” 


As an authority on the engraved work of J. M. W. 
Turner, Mr. W. G. Rawlinson is so well known that 
a volume from his pen is sure 
of an excellent reception. 
His valuable catalogue of the 
“ Liber Studiorum,” republished 
(Macmillan & Co. jn 1906, is generally considered 
Vol. I, 20s. net) the standard work on the subject, 
and the present publication—a far more extensive 
undertaking — will undoubtedly occupy a_ similar 
position. 

The volume before us deals with Turner line en- 
gravings on copper, of which Mr. Rawlinson catalogues 
and describes over 300 different engravings, to each of 
which copious notes are appended. _In his introduc- 
tion Mr. Rawlinson says “that the entire engraved 
work of Turner consists of nearly nine hundred 
examples, few of which will be found to have been 
omitted.” 


The Engraved 
Work of J, M. W. 
Turner, By 
W.G. Rawlinson 


A second volume is in preparation, and a third 
may, perhaps, be required ; and these three volumes, 
with the “Liber Catalogue,” will embrace the whole 
engraved work of Turner executed during his lifetime 
and the period immediately following his death. 

Mr. 


reading, for one finds therein an invaluable description 


Rawlinson’s introduction makes interesting 


of the different processes, as well as an account of 
Turner’s method in assisting and supervising the 
engravers who transferred his wonderful paintings and 
drawings to the engraved plate. 

In the catalogue, not only is each plate fully 
described and the different states enumerated, but in 
almost every instance the locality of the original 
picture is given, and frequently the date of its last 
appearance in the sale-room. 

As a frontispiece the book has a reproduction of 
Turner’s portrait of himself at the age of 23 years, 
well known to all frequenters of the National Portrait 
Gallery. 


The Old Royal Plate in the Tower of London 
By E, Alfred Jones (Fox, Jones & Co., Oxford 
31s, 6d. net) 
A VOLUME from the pen of Mr. E. Alfred Jones, 
whose writings are well known to readers of THE 
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ConnolissEuR, is sure of a large circle of readers, 
his important works on “Old English Gold Plate,” 
and the collections of plate at Windsor Castle and 
Cambridge, and in the possession of the Czar of 
Russia, Mr. Leopold Rothschild, and Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, having placed him in the front rank of 
authorities on old silver and gold plate. 

The present volume, in which is also included an 
account of the old silver communion vessels of the 
Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula within the Tower, 
makes interesting reading even to those not especially 
interested in old silver, whilst the admirable photo- 
gravure plates, of which there are over twenty, make 
it of the utmost value to the silver enthusiast. 

Twenty-two pieces of plate are at present preserved 
in the Jewel House at the Tower of London, these 
being exclusive of the eight maces for serjeants-at- 
arms, fifteen trumpets, and twelve saltspoons. This 
collection, though of considerable interest and value, 
cannot compare with that kept in the Tower in the 
days of Charles I., which, by the King’s orders, was 
ruthlessly destroyed, and of which only three pieces 
are now believed to exist. Amongst these is the 
silver-gilt Coronation anointing spoon—a magnificent 
example of early silversmith’s work, dating from the 
twelfth or early thirteenth century. A very early 
piece, too, is the standing salt with cover, known as 
the “Queen Elizabeth Salt,” which bears the hall- 
mark for the years 1572-73. Apart from these no 
piece is of an earlier date than 1660. They include 
a large massive font and cover and basin, a large 
wine fountain, a large salt in the form of a tower, 
known as the “Salt of State,” eleven standing salts, 
known as “St. George’s Salts,” two tankards, a 
flagon, two dishes, and the maces, trumpets, and 
spoons already mentioned. 

In the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula are two 
communion cups and three patens, which range in 
date from 1559-60 to 1681-82. 

Mr. Jones was graciously granted permission to 
examine the Tower plate by His Majesty the King. 


THERE is at the present time an undoubted demand 
for the work of that most prolific colour-printer, 
George Baxter, and we presume 
that Mr. Lewis’s book will achieve 
a by no means inconsiderable 
success; but we should be ex- 
tremely surprised if the craze for 
these so-called artistic prints does 
not die out just as suddenly as 
it sprang into life. It is therefore 
almost with amazement that one regards this book 
by Mr. Lewis, in which is evidenced many years of 


George Baxter, 
Colour-Printer ; 
His Life and 
Works, By 
C. T, C, Lewis = 
(Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co, 
6s, net) 
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labour and research ; 
and the question 
naturally arises, “ Was 
the subject worth the 
trouble ?” There are, 
of course, Baxter en- 
thusiasts who will wel- 
come this book with 
cries of joy, and this 
fact will no doubt be 
sufficient reward for 
the author; but, never- 
theless, it 1s remark- 
able that there should 
be a demand at all for 
a volume about a man 
whose work was only 
interesting owing to its novelty, and cannot in the 
smallest degree be considered artistic. Baxter was 
a clever printer ; but there his claim to recognition 
ends, and for Mr. Lewis to designate him an artist 
and a genius displays a woeful ignorance of the 
meaning of the two words. 


In the face of all opposition on the part of Whistler’s 
executors, the Pennells’ Zife of Whistler, authorised 
by the master in his life-time—the very 
appearance of which proclaims their 
contents, for they are bound in the 
gold-lettered brown boards and yellow canvas 
back that we have come 
to associate with every 
book bearing the master’s 
name on the cover—has 


The Life of 
Whistler * 


at last been given to the 
world. Although the 
reading matter comprises 
over six hundred pages of 
close print, it contains 
scarcely a line from be- 
ginning to end that could 
be spared from this master- 
piece of biographical writ- 
ing. E. R. and J. Pennell, 
the joint authors, knew 
Whistler intimately during 
the latter half of his life, 
and have taken infinite 
pains to ascertain the true 
facts of his earlier years. 


* The Life 
McNeill Whistler. 
and J. Pennell. 

mann. 36s. net.) 
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‘ay THE PIANO”? (THE PIANO PICTURE) 
(FROM ‘‘ THE LIFE OF WHISTLER”’) 
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Staunch friends and 
enthusiastic admirers 
of the master, of whom 
they invariably speak 
in terms of profound 
reverence, they have 
nevertheless kept their 
enthusiasm under con- 
trol, and have not 
allowed their admira- 
tion to run away with 
their better judgement. 
Only in very rare in- 
stances, once or twice, 
can we detect a touch 
of exaggeration, such 
as the statement that 
Whistler “drew better than Ingres.” But on the 
whole the note of restraint runs through the book, 
and even the references to the master’s innumerable 
quarrels with friend and foe, which to him seemed 
to be the spice of life, are managed with admirable 
tact. Of real criticism there is but little, nor is this 
essential for a purely biographical work. 

The task was not an easy one, and though these 
pages contain no hint of complaint, Whistler himself 
must have been the cause of many a difficulty. For, 
brilliant wit and fascinating raconteur that he was, 
Whistler, who would not shrink from sacrificing a 
friendship of years’ standing to a smart sally or 
epigrammatic shaft, was, 
it is to be feared, inclined 
to sacrifice strict facts to 
picturesque embellish- 
ments, even when prompt- 
ing his Boswells for their 
For 
some mysterious reason 


BY WHISTLER 


formidable task. 


he would not own up to 
the place of his birth— 
Lowell, Massachusetts— 
and during the famous 
Ruskin trial he declared 
in the witness-box that he 
was born in Philadelphia ; 
whilst on other occasions 
he would state that he was 
born in Russia. He con- 
cealed from his biogra- 
phers that, after leaving 
West Point, he was for 
some months apprenticed 
to Mr. Winans in the loco- 
motive works at Baltimore 


(ROSE AND GOLD) 
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and “spoke as if he had gone to Washington straight 
from West Point.” With reference to the Leyland 
Peacock Room, he told them, “I just painted as I 
went on, zw7thout design or sketch—it grew as I painted.” 
Yet the Pennells have been able actually to reproduce 
some of the preliminary sketches for this room among 
the extraordinarily well-printed illustrations. 

The instances could be multiplied. Ze Times 
account of the great farthing trial, for instance, does 
not include the choicest gems of the master’s wit, 
which are recorded in his own version in the Gezdle 
Art. ¥requently the authors’ sense of fairness makes 
them state dispassionately both sides of the disputed 
questions, as in their account of the sequel to 
Whistler’s dispute with Haden. ‘Haden said he 
fell through a plate-glass window, Whistler that he 
knocked him through. Haden maintained that both 
brothers were against him, Whistler that he demolished 
Haden single-handed.” 

Of Whistler’s importance in the history of modern 
art, of his influence upon modern esthetic thought, 
there can be no question. It was he who, single- 
handed, took up the fight against the inanities of mid- 
Victorian academism, and opened the eyes of the 
English world to the real function of the painter’s art. 
His “Ten o’clock” Lecture has made history, and 
has become the gospel of modern criticism. The state 
of British art when Whistler came across the Channel 
is best described in his own witty words :— 

‘““When I came to London I was received graciously 
by the painters. Then there was coldness, and I 
could not understand. Artists locked themselves up 
in their studios—opened the doors only on the chain ; 
if they met each other in the street they barely spoke. 
Models went round silent, with an air of mystery. 
When I asked one where she had been posing, she 
said, ‘To Frith and Watts and Tadema.’ ‘Golly! 
what a crew!’ I said. ‘And that’s just what they 
says when I told ’em I was a posing to you!’ Then 
I found out the mystery: it was the moment of 
painting the Royal Academy picture. Each man was 
afraid his subject might be stolen. It was the great 
era of the subject. And, at last, on Varnishing Day, 
there was the subject in all its glory—wonderful ! 
The British subject! Like a flash the inspiration 
came—the Inventor !—and in the Academy there you 
saw him; the familiar model—the soldier or the 
Italian—and there he sat, hands on knees, head bent, 
brows knit, eyes staring ; in a corner, angels and cog- 
wheels and things ; close to him his wife, cold, ragged, 
the baby in her arms—he had failed! The story was told 
—it was clear as day—amazing !—the British subject!” 

The authors have recorded many of the master’s 
inimitable conversations and comments on men and 


matters, which alone would suffice to establish the 
success of this great biography. What wealth of 


malicious humour in Whistler’s account of his hanging — 


pictures at the Liverpool Exhibition in 1891 :— 

“ You know, the Academy baby by the dozen had 
been sent in, and I got them all in my gallery—and 
in the centre, at one end, I placed the birth of the 
baby—splendid—and opposite the baby with the 
mustard-pot, and opposite that the baby with the 
puppy—and in the centre, on one side, the baby ill, 
doctor holding its pulse, mother weeping. On the 
other, by the door, the baby dead—the baby’s funeral 
—baby from the cradle to the grave— baby in heaven 
—babies of all kinds and shapes all along the line, not 
crowded, you know, hung with proper respect for the 
baby. And on Varnishing Day in came the artists— 
each making for his own baby—amazing! His baby 
on the line—nothing could be better! And they all 
shook my hand and thanked me—and went to look— 
at the other men’s babies—and then they saw babies 
in front of them, babies to right of them, babies to 
left of them. And then—you know—their faces fell 
—they didn’t seem to like it—and—well—ha! ha! 
they never asked me to hang the pictures again at 
Liverpool! What!” 

Or his personal criticism of Beardsley: ‘‘ Why do 
you get mixed up with such things? Look at him! 
—he’s just like his drawings—he’s all hairs and pea- 
cock plumes—hairs on his head—hairs on his finger 
And what 
But 
he made the amende honorable when, years later, 
Beardsley showed him his “ Rape of the Lock” 


drawings. 


ends—hairs in his ears—hairs on his toes. 
shoes he wears—hairs growing out of them!” 


ently, then with interest, then with delight. And then 
he said slowly: ‘ Aubrey, I have made a very great 
mistake—you are a very great artist.’ And the boy 
burst out crying.” 

This is the other, more sympathetic, side of Whist- 
ler’s character. There are in these pages innumerable 
instances of his warmth of heart, nobility of character 
and generosity—innumerable “testimonials” from 
lifelong friends who demonstrate the loveable side of 
the man’s nature. And above all, where art was 
concerned, Whistler fought with proud spirit for its 
dignity. It was 
Nothing short of perfection would do, 
and, like every true great artist, he knew the despair 
as well as the triumph of creation. In the closing 
chapters of his life there is a note of deep pathos, of 
tragedy almost-as great and moving as the tragedy 
of Rembrandt’s and Michelangelo’s closing years. 
Quite apart from the engrossing interest of the bio- 
graphy, the volumes are of the greatest value as a 


He would know of no compromise. 
sacred to him. 


“Whistler looked at them first indiffer-_ 
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pictorial record of Whistler’s achievement, the illustra- 
tions containing many works in American collections 
which are scarcely known on this side of the Atlantic. 

The references to the founding of the “ Inter- 
national” Society are open to correction. The 
Exhibition of International Art was not Whistler’s 
idea, nor did he and Mr. E. A. Walton try to get 
a lease of the Grosvenor Gallery. The initiative 
in both cases was taken by Mr. Francis Howard, 
who subsequently invited Whistler, Mr. Walton, and 
others to join the committee. It was Mr. Howard 
again who, after abortive negotiations with the 
Grosvenor and Grafton Galleries, at Mr. Sargent’s 
suggestion, secured Prince’s Skating Rink, and finally 
formed a company to finance the first International 
Exhibition. 

There was no question of Whistler agreeing “that 
members of the Royal Academy and other artistic 
bodies should be admitted.” That question had 
already been determined before Whistler was asked 
to join the committee, and he himself proposed 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., for first chairman. It was 
only subsequently, on the failure of certain inside 
advocacy of Whistler being elected to the Royal 
Academy, that Gilbert resigned, and Whistler adopted 
an anti-Academy attitude. 


Books Received 


William Callow, R.W.S., F.R.G.S., by H. M. Cundall, 
7s. 6d. net; Zhe Writers’ and Artists’ Year- Book, 1909, 
Is. net; Who's Who, tos. net; Who's Who Year-Book, 
Is. net; Zhe Englishwoman's Year-Book, 2s. 6d. net. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

The Plate Collector’s Guide, by P. Macquoid, 6s. net ; A Hestory 
of Painting in Italy, Vol. I1., by J. A. Crowe and G. B, 
Cavalcaselle, 21s. net; Zhe Quarterly Review, October, 
1908, 6s. (John Murray.) 
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Sandro Botticelli, by Art. Jahn Rusconi, 7 lire; Gorgione da 
Castelfranco, by Ugo Monneret de Villard, 5 lire; G. 4. 
Amadeo, by F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, 10 lire; JZasolino da 
fanicale, by Pietro Toesca, 6 lire 50; Gerttzle da Fabriano, 
by Arduino Colasanti, 6 lire 50; Sebastzano del Piombo, 
by Giorgio Bernardini, 6 lire 50. (Instituto Italiano d’Arti 
Grafiche, Bergamo.) 

Heraldry for Amateurs, by |. S. Milbourne, 3s. 6d. net; O/d 
English Furniture, by G. Owen Wheeler, 10s. 6d. net. 
(L. Upcott Gill.) 

The National Gallery, Part 1V., by P. G. Konody, M. W. 
Brockwell, and F. W. Lippmann, 1s. net. (T. C. and 
Beis Jacl.) 

Musical Instruments, by Carl Engel, ts. 6d. (H.M.’s Stationery 
Office. ) 

The Old Royal Plate in the Tower of London, vy E. A. Jones, 
31s. 6d. net. (Fox, Jones & Co.) 

Wm. Morris, by Alfred Noyes, 2s. net. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Vincenzo Foppa, by Constance Jocelyn Ffoulkes and Monsignor 
Rodolfo Maiocchi, D.D., 4 gns. (John Lane.) 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing, by Juliana Horatia Ewing, 
illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse, 2s. 6d. net. (George 
Bell & Sons.) 

The Essays of Michael Lord of Montaigne, 3 vols., by John 
Florio, 31s. 6d. net. (Grant Richards.) 

The English Hunt Annual, 5s. (T.N. Foulis.) 

Twelve Ex Libris, by T. Erat Harrison, 6s. net. 
and Sons.) 

Old Norfolk Houses, by Geoffrey Birkbeck, R.B.A., £1 12s. 6d. 
net. (Jarrold & Sons.) 

Adriaen Brouwer et son Evolution Artistigue, by ¥. Schmidt- 
Degener. (G. van Oest & Co., Brussels.) 

Die Renaissance tn Briefen von Dichtern, Kiinstlern, Staats- 
miannern Gelehrten und Frauen, vy Lothar Schmidt, 
5 mks. ; Die Lriihmittelalterliché Portritplastik in Deutsch- 
land, by Dr. Max Kemmerich, 11 mks. (Klinkardt & 
Biermann. ) 

Etchings of D. Y. Cameron and Catalogue of his Etched Work, 
by Frank Rinder. (Otto Schulze & Co.) 

Les Dessins de D. Francisco Goya y Lucientes au Musée du 
Prado & Madrid, Vols. I. and I11., by Pierre D’Achiardi, 
35 frs. (D. Anderson, Rome.) 

How to Appreciate Prints, by Frank Weitenkampf, 1 dol. 50. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co., New York.) 
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THE fine library of Lord Amherst of Hackney, which 
had long been on sale by private contract, fruitlessly 
as it happened, except 
that at the very last 
moment the whole of 
the Caxtons were so 
disposed of, was partly 
sold by auction at 
Sotheby’s on Decem- 
ber 3rd and two fol- 
lowing days. During 
this period 450 lots 
changed hands, bring- 
ing the record down to “‘ Holinshed ” in the alphabetically 
arranged catalogue. On March 24th next and three 
following days the remainder of this valuable library will 
be dispersed, and another of the few really important 
private collections remaining in this country will then 
cease to exist. The interest which the Amherst library 
had for book-lovers was great and varied. It contained 
many of the rarest books which have occurred for sale 
during the past thirty or forty years, and these moreover 
were of a kind which for a long time past has excited 
the greatest interest, in that they illustrated the early 
progress of the printing press, thus affording a practical 
object lesson of a high educational value. Books of this 
character have increased in value enormously of late 
years, and were the Amherst library regarded merely 
in the light of an ordinary commercial speculation, the 
result so far achieved would be eminently gratifying. 

For instance, the Afocalypsis Sancti Joannis, a block 
book, printed probably in 1455 in the Low Countries, 
which at this sale realised £2,000, was the same copy 
which sold at the Earl of Crawford’s sale in 1887 for 
#500. It was now, as then, bound up with other matter, 
printed and in manuscript, and in contemporary oak 
boards, with brass bosses and clasps. According to 
Sotheby’s Principia Typographica, Vol. 1., js My eats) 
block book belonged to the fourth impression, and like 
all works of the kind, has a value which can hardly be 
estimated in money. Again, the volume of the celebrated 


Mazarin Bible, containing the text of Genesis to the 
Psalms inclusive, together with the Prologue of St. 
Jerome, printed by Gutenberg & Fust about the year 
1455, was the same copy which realised £500 at the 
Gosford sale in 1884. It now sold for £2,050. The 
Mazarin Bible, so called because it was found by 
De Bure in the library of Cardinal Mazarin, is probably 
the earliest book printed from moveable metal types, 
though there are some, even yet, who pin their faith in 
this respect to the thirty-six line Bible, known as Pfister’s 
or the Bamberg Bible. As neither book bears any date, 
the ccntroversy has ever been an open one, and will 
probably never be finally settled. The highest price 
ever paid for a complete copy of the W/azarin Bible was 
£4,000 at the Ashburnham sale in 1897. The Syston 
Park copy realised £3,900 in 1884, and the Perkins copy 
£2,690 in 1873. One of the peculiarities of this book 
is that it is found on vellum as well as on paper (the 
Ashburnham copy was on vellum), but that the vellum 
copies are not necessarily to be preferred. The paper 
copy in the King’s library at the British Museum is, for 
example, much superior to that on vellum in the Grenville 
collection in the same institution. A comparison of the 
two would place this beyond doubt. 

Taking the Amherst sale, so far as it has proceeded, 
in the order in which the books are catalogued, the 
following rare and important works are especially notice- 
able. The Marrationis Amatorie Fragmentum of 
Achilles Tatius, editio frima, 1544, 8vo, in contemporary 
morocco, with “T. Maoli et Amicorum” on the upper 
cover, £35; Alonso da Cartagena’s Doctrinal de los 
Cavalleros, 1487, folio, £30 (old mor., 4 leaves in 
facsimile) ; £7 Noveno libro de Amadis de Gaula, printed 
at Burgos in 1535, folio, £47 (mor. super ex.); the 
Afpocalypsis S. Johannis (1455 ?), Sotheby’s third edition 
of this block book, five leaves only, £150 (mounted and 
cut close); Aristotelis Ethicorum Libri, 1479, small 4to, 
the second book printed at Oxford and the first with a 
certain date, £150 (mor., several leaves in facsimile); 
St. Augustine’s De Arte Predicandi, printed by Fust at 
Mayence about the year 1466, folio, £102 (mor. ex.); 
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the same author’s De Singularitate Clericorum, editio 
prima, 1467, the second dated book from the press of 
Ulric Zell, £75 (modern mor.); the same authors De 
Crvitate Dez, 1470, folio, the first book from Vindelin’s 
Venetian press, £52 (old cf., slight defects); and the 
excessively rare first edition of Balbus de Janua’s 
Catholicon, printed in 1460, probably by Gutenberg, 
£530 (old cf., several defects). This high price was 
exceeded, however, by a good copy of the second edition 
of Juliana Berners’ 7yeatise Perteynynge to Hawking, 
fluntyng and Fysshynge with an Angle, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde at Westminster in 1496, folio, £600 
(modern russ., a few defects). 

Among the many other important books which changed 
hands at this sale, special mention must be made of 
Sir Richard Benese’s This Boke sheweth the Maner of 
Measurynge Lande, in its original English calf binding 
by John Reynes, printed at Southwark without date, but 
about 1536. This sold for £50, while a single leaf of a 
Dutch block book (civ. 1455) made £41. We next 
come to a long series of Bibles in different languages, 
including the Mazarin Bible already mentioned. A 
slightly defective copy of the editio princeps of the 
Pentateuch in Hebrew, 1482, on vellum, realised £104 ; 
The first Aldine Greek Bible, printed at Venice in 1518, 
folio, £51 (old mor.); Zhe first Polyglot Bible ever 
printed—the Complutensian Polyglot undertaken at the 
request and charges of Cardinal Ximenes, 6 vols., 
1514-17, £110 (old cf.); and King Charles the First’s 
own copy of the Cambridge Bible of 1638, £1,000 (red 
velvet, richly embroidered with silver threads). A 
remarkably good copy of Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, folio, 
realised £385 (mor.). It was, of course, incomplete, no 
perfect copy of this book being known. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Gott’s example realised £175 in 
March last. What seemed at the time to be avery high 
price was the £405 paid for the second edition of the 
“Great” or Cranmer’s Bible, the first published under 
Cranmer’s sanction, and printed by Whitchurch in 
April, 1540. All the leaves, with the exception of two 
duplicates, were genuine, but the title to the Old 
Testament was defective, and there were a number of 
worm-holes and stains. What was believed to be a 
quite perfect copy of the first edition of the Bzshops’ 
Bible, printed by Jugge, upon yellow paper, in 1568, 
realised £120 (old mor.). 

This long list of Bibles, only a few it may be mentioned 
of a very important and valuable collection, was suc- 
ceeded by what is probably the only copy existing of 
The Book of Good Manners, printed by Pynson in 1494. 
This belonged to the second edition, the first having 
been translated and printed by Caxton in 1486-7. The 
amount obtained was £240 (mor., some leaves missing). 
The edttio princeps of Breydenbach’s Opus Sanctarum 
Peregrinationum in Montem Syon, printed at Mayence 
in 1486, realised £48 (mor. ex., front in facsimile and 
slight defects here and there); the fifth edition (really 
the sixth) of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 1682, £76 
(mor. ex., fine copy); and a copy of the actual fifth 
edition of the same allegory, 1680, £52 (mor. ex.); 
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Dr. John Caius’s Of Englishe Dogges, 1576, sm. 4to, 
which realised £39 at the Ashburnham sale in 1896, now 
sold for £68 (old cf.); Caoursin’s Kazghts of St. John 
of Jerusalem, printed by R. Copland in 1524, which 
may be unique, as it is not mentioned by any of the 
Bibliographers, £45 (hf. cf., defective and incomplete) ; 
the two parts of the first English translation of Doz 
Quixote, 2 vols., 1612-20, £50 (old cf.); the first edition 
of the St. Albans’ Chronicle, and the second book printed 
by “the Schoolmaster,” 1483-4, folio, £400 (mor., and 
seven leaves of “ Table” missing) ; the editio princeps of 
the first classic ever printed—Cvcero's De Officits, Fust and 
Schoeffer, 1465, 4to, £700 (mor.); the second edition of 
the same work on vellum, 1466, £290 (mor.); and the 
first edition of Frobisher’s Voyages for the finding of a 
Passage to Cathaya, 1578, 4to, £315. This copy realised 
£100 at the Earl of Crawford’s sale in 1887, and in 
1808 was bought for Is. 

The original edition of Rodimson Crusoe, assuming 
that printed for W. Taylor in 1719 to be the first, a point 
which is perhaps not so clear as it is commonly believed 
to be, has been declining in value for some little time. 
The Amherst copy, the first issue, by the way, with the 
reading “ always apply them” on the second page of the 
Preface, realised £100. It was rather a short example 
in modern calf, but clean and perfect, with the two leaves 
of Taylor’s publications at the end. Another book, which 
realised £47, Cunningham’s Cosmographical Glass, 1559, 
folio, has not been seen in the sale rooms since 1896, 
when the Ashburnham copy sold for £42. The Amherst 
copy was a good one, though the folding plan of Norwich 
had been backed and mended. Ferdinand De Quir’s 
Terra Australia Incognita, 1617, 4to, the first edition of 
the first book in English relating to the discovery of 
Australia, made £51 (mor. ex., headlines cut); Fenton’s 
Forme of Christian Pollicie, 1574, 4to, £82 (contemp. cf., 
arms of Archbishop Parker, slightly defective) ; Fichet’s 
Rhetorica, Paris, 1471, 4to, £81 (old mor., fine copy) ; 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, better known as the Book 
of Martyrs, 1st ed. of 1562-3, and a fragment of the 
same edition, £120 (mor. ex., title and several leaves in 
fac.); Froissart’s Cronycles, printed by Pynson in 1523-5, 
£79 (mor. ex., several leaves repaired) ; Glanville’s De 
Proprietatibus Rerum, printed at Cologne in 1472, folio, 
£100 (modern mor.); a copy of Wynkyn de Worde’s 
edition of 1498, said to be the finest specimen of his 
printing, 4275 (modern russ., a blank and last leaf 
wanting); a very fine Graduale Romanum MS. of the 
thirteenth century, on vellum, £1,650 (contemp. bds.) ; 
the Vitas Patrun of St. Jerome, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1495, 4105 (mor., title in fac.); and Higden’s 
Polychronicon, by the same printer, 1495, £102 (modern 
mor., some margins mended). This was the first book 
printed with musical notes. 

It must not be supposed that we h 
Amherst sale even so far as it has proceeded. 
of valuable books would need to be noticed, and indeed 
enlarged upon, before anything approaching justice 
could be done to this remarkable collection. That, 
of course, is out of the question, though it would be 
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ungenerous to ignore the labours of Messrs. Sotheby’s 
cataloguer in order to save a little space. Catalogues, 
whether of book sales or of any other character, are 
generally regarded with a casual interest, which does 
not accord very well with their undoubted importance. 
They may make or mar a sale—detract from or add 
to its probable result in the matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence to an extent which would hardly be credited 
by anyone who was not aware of the possibilities one 
way or the other. We consider that the large amount 
realised (£18,072) for such part of Lord Ambherst’s 
library as has already been sold is due, in no small 
degree, to the excellence of the catalogue, which, correct 
in detail, and in that respect a valuable work of biblio- 
graphical reference, contains just what a prospective 
purchaser would require to know in whatever part of 
the world he may be. 

Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of Dec. 15th and 16th included 
books from the libraries of Mr. S. R. Christie Miller, 
of Britwell, and of the late Mr. William Holly, of 
Ockbrook. These and other properties realised nearly 
£1,200, of which sum £54 was given for what may be 
called a ‘‘symposium” affecting tobacco, in 17 vols., 
bound in half morocco extra. This consisted of an 
extensive and varied collection of prints, woodcuts, 
portraits of renowned smokers, tobacco papers, and 
numberless cuttings and extracts relating to tobacco. 
Mr. Christie Miller’s library contained many good books, 
as for example, the original edition of Cutwoode’s 
Caltha Poetarum, 1599, 8vo, £20 Ios. (old russ., not 
subject to return); Drayton's Poemes, n.d. (1605), 8vo, 
£20 (mor., fine copy); the same author’s /dea: The 
Shepheara’s Garland, 1593, 4to, £30 (mor. ex., some 
leaves cut); and Nicholas Breton’s Pilerimage to 
Paradise, 1592, 4to, £22 Ios. (cf., wanting N. 4). 

The last sale of the year, also held at Sotheby’s, 
occupied Dec. 17th and 18th, and was extremely 
important, the 343 lots in the catalogue realising as 
much as £4,128. A presentation copy from the author 
of Ben Jonson’s Workes, 1616, folio, sold for £300, King 
Charles I.’s own copy of the Book of Common Prayer, 
1634, folio, with his signature, £82; Mrs. Browning’s 
Battle of Marathon, 1820, with inscription, £80 (cf.); 
the same authoress’s 7wo Poems, 1854, with the original 
MSS., £83 (wrappers); Nichols’s Azstory of Leicester, 
on large paper, 4 vols. in 8, 1795-1815, folio, £80 (orig. 
hf. cf.); the first edition of the Ruddiydt, 1859, £40 
(wrappers); what may be a unique copy of Goldsmith’s 
The Traveller, issued, but apparently not published, by 
J. Newbury in 1764, 8vo, £26; The Doom of Devorgoil 
and a number of other holograph MSS. by Sir Walter 
Scott, £250; Ptolemy’s Cosmographia, the first Ulm 
edition of 1482, £47 (vell., a few of the maps cut), and 
three very interesting relics of the historian of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, comprising 
notes in his handwriting, his own copy of the Essaz 
sur Etude de la Littérature, 1761, with notes, and 
the original MS. of the catalogue of his library made 
at Lausanne in 1785. These were sold separately, 
realising in the aggregate £70 10S. 
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WITH one or two unimportant exceptions the Decem- 
ber sales have been singularly devoid of interest. A 
small collection of 
pictures and drawings 


and other schools, 
the property of Mrs. 
Martin H. Colnaghi, 
was dispersed at 
Robinson, Fisher and 
Co.’s on December 3rd, 
the few of note includ- 
ing: B. J. Blommers, 
Interior of a Kitchen, with figures, on panel, 18 in. by 
16 in., 130 gns.; G. Van Bockmann, Dutch Coast Scenes 
and Figures, a pair, on panel, 1o in. by 8 in., 1880, 
102 gns.; A. Braith, Zhe Mid-day Rest, 38 in. by 
21 in., 1879, 125 gns.; Ph. Sadée, Zhe Fisherman's Wife 
and Children, 27 in. by 22 in., 75° gns.; W. Rauber, 
The Halt of the Baron’s Family, on panel, 51 in. by 
30 in., 1881, 170 gns.; and J. Stark, The Outskirts of 
a Wood, with a figure making his way along a path 
shaded by trees, two deer are seen in a glade on 
the left, cloudy sky, on panel, 20 in. by 16 in., 150 gns. 
A further portion—the fourth—of the stock of pictures 
of the late Mr. Martin H. Colnaghi, occupied the same 
firm on December 17th, but it contained nothing of any 
general interest. 

Messrs. Christie’s first picture sale of the month 
(Dec. 5th) consisted of works by the old masters, from 
the collection of the late Miss Craven, of Bath, and 
from other sources. Miss Craven’s property (the 75 lots 
realised £2,618 14s.) included two good examples of 
Sir William Beechey, each 50 in. by 40 in., Portrait of a 
Lady, in white dress, seated, in a landscape, 195 gns. ; 
and Portrait of an Officer, in scarlet uniform, I10 gns. ; 
two much-discussed Early English pictures, one a group 
of two small three-quarter length figures of a lady and 
gentleman walking, in a landscape, each wearing high- 
crowned black hats, canvas, 27 in. by 35 in., 400 gns. ; 
and the other, a group of portraits of a lady and a 
gentleman, seated, with their four young children, on 
panel, 19 in. by 24 in., 155 gns.; and De Hooghe, A 
Card Party, on panel, 13 in. by 17 in., 270 gns. The 
other properties included one of the many versions of 
one of the pictures by Henry R. Morland in the 
National Gallery, Washing, 29 in. by 24 in., I00 gns. ; 
an example of George Morland, Lovers, oval, 13 in. 
by 16 in., 240 gns.—this was sold at Christie’s on 
May. 23rd, 1850, for £1; and Pordenone, Portrait of 
an Italian Nobleman, in yellow dress and black cloak, 
standing, with a dog by his side, 71 in. by 35 in., 
II5 gns. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s sale on December 8th 
included an example of Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A., Portrait 
of Sophia, wife of the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to William IV., the well-known writer on rare 
books, 100 gns. 

Messrs. Christie’s most important picture sale of the 
month consisted of the ancient and modern works 


of the modern English 
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collected by Lord Amherst of Hackney, and various 
other properties (Dec. 12th). The first-named property 
(15 lots realised £1,559 7s.) included two drawings: 
D. Cox, A Welsh Landscape, with peasants and horse on 
a bridge, 10 in. by 14 in., 125 gns.; and C. Fielding, 
A Highland Landscape, with figures and sheep in the 
foreground, hills in the distance, 18 in. by 31 in., 1850, 
310 gns.; and the following pictures: Early German 
School, Zhe Adoration of the Magi, on panel, 12 in. by 
13 in., 180 gns.; J. Fyt, Zwo Dogs and a Cat, with dead 
peacock, hare, partridges, and still life, 68 in. by 82 in., 
tos gns.; F. Guardi, The Entrance to the Grand Canal, 
Venice, with Santa Maria della Salute and the Dogana, 
and gondolas, 18 in. by 32 in., 120 gns.; T. Luny, 
Paul Jones, in the“ Bonhomme Richard,” defeating the 
“ Serapis” off Flamborough Head, 19 in. by 26 in., 
go gns.; and A. Van der Neer, 4 Woody River Scene, 
with buildings, angler, figures and animals, 7} in. by 
IO in., 270 gns. From other sources there were the 
following pictures: A. W. Bouguereau, D2s¢raction, 
64 in. by 38 in., exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1892, 
430 gns.; T. S. Cooper, /z the Meadows at Noon, 29 in. 
by 41 in., 1877, 160 gns.; H. H. La Thangue, Zhe Fern 
Gatherers, 49 in. by 41 in., 110 gns.; B. W. Leader, 
On the Welsh Coast near Barmouth, 17 in. by 25 in., 
1888, 100 gns.; F. Goodall, Redecca at the Well, 60 in. 
by 42 1n., exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1867, and 
elsewhere, 85 gns.; J. M. Nattier, Portrait of the 
Marquise de Rumilly, in white dress with pale blue robe 
and powdered hair, seated, holding some flowers in 
her hand, 51 in. by 38 in., 2,800 gns.; S. Ruysdael, Ax 
Inn among Trees, with carriages, figures and animals, 
33 in. by 39 in., 145 gns.; Dutch School, Portrait of a 
Gentleman, in black dress with white collar, holding his 
hat in his right hand, 43 in. by 32 in., 155 gns.; Sir H. 
Raeburn, Portrait of E. Finlay, in dark dress with white 
vest and stock, 29 in. by 24 in., 220 gns. ; Flemish School, 
A Triptych, with The Descent from the Cross in the 
centre, saints and donors on the wings, on panel, centre- 
piece, 17 in. by 14 in., 380 gns.; G. Romney, Portrait 
of Abraham Newland, Chief Cashier of the Bank of 
England, 1778-1807, in red and brown coat, with yellow 
vest, resting his arms on a table on which is a letter, 
30 in. by 25 in., 330 gns. ; A. Van der Neer, Frozen Kiver 
Scene, with a town and numerous figures, on panel, 
17 in. by 23 in., 360 gns.; G. Honthorst, Portrait of 
Charles I., in grey slashed dress, standing by a table 
on which is the regalia, 86 in. by 54 in., dated 1630, 
115 gns.; J. B. Crome, Gordeston, Suffolk, 21 in. by 35 1n., 
125 gns.; and J. Ruysdael, Vzew over the Castle of 
Bentheim, 43 in. by 56 in., 180 gns. 

Messrs. Phillips, Son & Neale sold on December 14th 
and three following days the contents of Lord Cole- 
brooke’s town residence, Stratford House, Stratford 
Place, W., among which were the following pictures :— 
Barker of Bath, Ze Wood Gatherers, 72 in. by 60 in., 
£100; Ruysdael, View 7 Holland, with buildings in 
the distance, and figures seated on a bank, on panel, 
30 in. by 16 in., £100; Van der Helst, Portrait of a 
Cavalier, in black dress and hat, lace collar and cuffs, 
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60 in. by 42 in, £190; and a pastel by J. Russell, 
Portrait of a Lady, 20 in. by 15 in., signed and dated 
1794, £300. 

Messrs. Christie’s last picture sale of the year 
(December 19th) comprised works by old masters and 
Early English pictures from various sources, the few 
of note including: J. M. Nattier, Portrait of a Lady, in 
white dress and blue cloak, 27 in. by 23 in., 120 gns.; 
Sir J. Reynolds, Tze Hon. Miss Falconer, in white dress 
and large hat, 28 in. by 22 in., 100 gns.; J. Hoppner, 
Portrait of Miss Gray, in white dress, powdered hair 
bound with blue ribbon, an unfinished sketch in oils, 
20 in. by 16 in., 290 gns.; Rubens, A Haruspex, or 
Soothsayer, showing the omen to a Roman general, on 
panel, 29 in. by 41 in., 410 gns.; and N. Largilliére, 
Portrait of Monseigneur de Vintinmille, in cardinal’s 
robes, seated, 50 in. by 4o in., 230 gns. 


THE sale of the art treasures of Lord Amherst of 
Hackney was the outstanding feature of the sale-room 
TE Amber world during December, and, but for 
Sale this sale, the year would have closed 

in the tamest of manners. 

The dispersal took place on the 11th of the month, 
and, though the catalogue comprised only ninety-two 
lots, the remarkable aggregate of £38,796 8s. 6d. 
was obtained. From the commencement of the sale 
Christie’s chief sale-room was filled to its uttermost 
limits, and English and foreign dealers vied with each 
other to secure the fine majolica, Limoges enamel, 
tapestry, and furniture gathered together by Lord 
Amherst. 

The Italian majolica, of which there were some fifty 
pieces, occupied the first part of the catalogue, and very 
early in the sale a fine Urbino tazza, dated 1536, was 
knocked down for 440 gns. to a Frankfurt dealer. 
Later another dish, which Lord Amherst bought at the 
Fountaine sale for £120, made 190 gns.; and another, 
purchased at the same sale for 310 gns., made 360 gns. 
In fact, throughout the sale it was evident that the 
amount realised would be very far in excess of the 
original sum expended for the collection. 

An especially fine piece was a Gubbio dish by 
Maestro Giorgio, 1522, painted with the Death of 
Lucretia, which reached the high figure of 1,300 gns., 
while a Della Robbia ware statuette of St. Lawrence 
went for 380 gns. 

The Limoges enamels were catalogued in about twenty 
lots, which without exception realised notable prices. 
The chief proved to be an oblong plaque, painted with 
the Death of the Virgin, in brilliant translucent colours 
and gold, which was quickly knocked down for 1,700 gns. 
A pair of upright plaques by Nardon Penicaud made 
1,540 gns. ; a ewer by P. Courtois sold for 480 gns., and 
550 gns. was given for an upright plaque painted with 
The Last Supper. An upright plaque by Jean Penicaud, 
which fifty-two years ago sold for no more than 21 gns. 
at the Sibthorpe sale, realised 280 gns. 

The English and French furniture was not notable as 
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regards quantity, but two lots amongst the latter were of 
such fine quality that they produced over £10,000. The 
first was-a Louis XV. suite of two settees and twelve 
fauteuils, covered with Gobelins tapestry, which reached 
the notable sum of 7,000 gns. This suite, which was 
generally admired, was originally the property of Horace 
Walpole, and at the sale at Wolferton many years ago 
Lord Amherst secured it for no more than £220. The 
other lot also consisted of a Louis XV. suite, covered 
with similar tapestry, but comprising only seven pieces, 
a settee and six fauteuils. This too sold well, the final 
bid being one of 3,150 gns. 

The dispersal concluded with the sale of a set of eight 
panels of old Gobelins tapestry, the subjects representing 
scenes in the military career of Louis XIV., from the 
series representing L’Azstotre du Rot, the work of 
Le Brun, woven after cartoons by Van der Meulen. 
They were formerly at the Chateau of Moritzberg, 
Saxony. The sum that they were expected to realise 
was placed at varying figures, but no higher bid could 
be obtained than 12,000 gns., at which sum the hammer 
fell. 

A few notable pieces were sold at Christie’s on the 
18th, and two good sales of old silver were held, but 
otherwise the month was uneventful. The first-mentioned 
sale included some Brussels tapestry, the property of the 
Marquis of Waterford, a set of four panels going for 
£903, and another set of five panels making £388 Ios. 
In another property in the same sale a pair of upright 
panels of old Beauvais tapestry made £525. Mention 
must be made of an old Dresden group of the Postmaster- 
General and the King’s Fool, which made £504; a group 
of lovers, from the same factory, £493 10s.; an old 
English marqueterie cabinet, £325 10s.; and a Louis XV. 
small secretaire, £304 Ios. 


THE plate sold during December at Christie’s included 
several rare and interesting pieces. The first sale was the 
Blumenthal collection, 
on the 2nd and 3rd. 
Though the English 
portion did not contain 
any very early plate, 
the bidding for the 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian silver was 
keen, and good prices 
were realised. High 
prices were obtained 
for three-pronged forks, among the several lots being 
538. per oz. for 12 dessert forks of 1723 (13 oz. 
15 dwt.). A small George I. dredger, dated 1723, 
weight only 2 oz. 12 dwt., octagonal in shape with a 
single handle, was secured for £13 10s. the Onpandea 
William ITI. trencher salt cellar, 1697, made £15 per oz. 
(1 oz. 11 dwt.)—one of the earliest domestic salt cellars 
which followed the ceremonial salts. Four similar salts, 
catalogued as of the same date, failed to arouse enthu- 
siasm, the highest bid being 21s. per oz. They had 
undergone some “restoration.” A pair of the earliest 
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form of sauce-boats—those with two handles and two 
spouts, on moulded bases—by Thomas Tearle, 1728, 
reached £2 per oz. (32 0z. 13 dwt.). The second type 
of sauce-boat—similar to the preceding, but with only 
one spout and handle—was represented in this sale by 
two pairs, one plain, the other engraved with shells and — 
rosettes, dated 1732 and 1734, sold for 25s. per oz. (14 02. 
6 dwt. and 27 oz. 4 dwt., respectively). A Charles II. 
caster, 1682, cylindrical in form, with reeded and 
corded borders, the cover surmounted by “ cut-card” 
work, and the base pierced with foliage, the latter an 
uncommon,feature, made £8 10s. per oz. (5 02. 7 dwt.). 
£10 15s. per oz. was paid for an almost identical caster 
of the same date (5 oz. 11 dwt.). As all collectors 
know, English silver candlesticks anterior to the 
accession of Queen Anne are far from common. 
Three pairs were included in this sale of William III. 
date, 1691, 1698, and 1701. These had Corinthian 
pillars, with octagonal knops and plinths, and gadrooned 
edges. The first pair, 10 in. high, realised 50s. per oz. 
(40 ozs. 6 dwts.); the second, 45s. (25 ozs. 8 dwts.) ; and 
the third, 41s. (30 ozs.). Several such candlesticks are 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and in our great cathedrals, 
the form having evolved from those with clustered 
columns and square bases introduced in Charles II.’s 
reign. Six William and Mary, 1689, rat-tailed spoons, 
with shield-top flat handles, the backs of the bowls and 
the ends of the handles decorated with scrolls, sold for 
£29 (all at), while a single spoon of the same type and 
similar date reached the high price of £18. The price 
for the latter was due to the fact that it was made 
by a provincial silversmith of Hull, Thomas Hebden. 

The second sale, on the roth, contained several cabinet 
pieces, which realised high prices. Fora pair of Queen 
Anne plain vase-shaped ewers, 1712, the large sum of 
£386 8s. was obtained (56 ozs. at 138s.). This affords 
some idea of the value of the two similar ewers belong- 
ing to the Czar of Russia, and one to the Corporation 
of Preston. A small Monteith punch bowl, somewhat 
late in date, 1717, of some interest because of the 
French inscription thereon, totalled £235 4s. (58 ozs. 
16 dwts. at 80s.). A set of four plain X-shaped salt 
cellars, with circular tops, late seventeenth century, 
originally the property of the Serjeant’s Inn, totalled 
£271 48. (33 ozs. 18 dwts. at 160s.). This set is exactly 
like a pair of 1708 at Clare College, Cambridge. The 
hammer fell at £95 for a pair of interesting old Irish 
silver covers, pierced and chased with figures, animals, 
and birds, in the style of the familiar potato rings, by 
George Hill, of Dublin, about 1760. With these were 
two cut-glass bowls with silver rims. Four lots, the 
property of a lady, sold well. Two James I. goblets, 
with V-shaped bowls, dated 1616 and 1608, reached 
£600 and £420 (all at) (6 ozs. 12 dwts. and 4 ozs. 
8 dwts.), a remarkable and unique pair of Charles II. 
candlesticks, 1673, with stems supported by four open 
scroll scrolls, the bases being formed of scallop shells, 


made the record figure of £1,420. The tray and snuffers — : 


made to match (but by a different maker) sold for £85. 
The appearance of sacramental plate at a public 
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auction is always a sad sight to the most hardened 
sinner. And we cannot but express surprise and regret 
that a faculty was so easily obtained to dispose of the 
Charles II. silver flagon, 1683, of the parish of Sunning- 
well, in Berkshire, especially as it was a gift to the 
church by one Phillipa Jones. It was of the conventional 
shape, with plain cylindrical body, on a wide base. Its 
weight was 54 ozs. 18 dwts., and it made £250, later 
4210 was paid for a James I. beaker, 1610. One of 
the most interesting things in the sale was a great 
circular bowl and cover, with Louis XIV. decoration, 
by Paul Crespin, 1718, formerly in the collection of Don 
Ferdinando, of Saxe Coburg, which realised £583 17s. 7d. 


(265 ozs. 8 dwts. at 44s.) Exeter silversmiths seem to 
have done a thriving trade in mounting stoneware jugs 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Most of the existing specimens 
were mounted there, and one of the most prominent 
artificers was one John Ions. One of these jugs, of 
about 1575, was sold here for £140. A similar jug of 
tiger ware, with London hall-mark for 1580, sold for 
#250 in Christie’s last sale (Dec. 16th). In this same 
sale a rare Queen Anne plain teapot with tripod stand 
with lamp, by William Bambridge, 1709, similar to one 
of 1708 at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, reached 
£138 12s. (22 ozs. at 126s.). A set of six Commonwealth 
stump-top spoons, by S. Venables, 1651, realised £95. 


HERALDIC CORRESPONDENCE 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


EADERS of “The Connoisseur” who desire to have pedi- 
grees traced, the accuracy of armorial bearings enquired into, 


paintings of arms made, book plates designed, or otherwise to 


make use of the department, will be charged fees according to 
the amount of work involved. Particulars will be supplied on application. 


When asking information respecting genealogy or heraldry, it 1s 
desirable that the fullest details, so far as they may be already known 


to the applicant, should be set forth. 


Only replies that may be considered to be of general interest will 


be published in these columns. 


Those of a personal character, or in 


cases where the applicant may prefer a private answer, will be dealt 


with by post. 


ti 


Readers who desire to take advantage of the opportunities offered 
herein should address all letters on the subject to the Manager of the 


Heraldic Department, 


Chambers, Temple Avenue, Ee. 


at the Offices of the Magazine, 99, Temple 


Special Notice 


ENQuIRIES should be made upon the 
coupon which will be found in the advertisement 
pages. While, owing to our enormous correspondence 
and the fact that every number of THE CONNOISSEUR 
is printed a month in advance, it is impossible for us 
to guarantee in every case a prompt reply in these 
columns, an immediate reply will be sent by post to 
all readers who desire it, upon payment of a nominal 
fee. Expert opinions and valuations can be supplied 
when objects are sent to our offices for inspection, 
and, where necessary, arrangements can be made for 
an expert to examine single objects and collections 
in the country, and give advice, the fee in all cases 
to be arranged beforehand. Objects sent to us may 
be insured whilst they are in our possession, at a 
moderate cost. All communications and goods should 
be addressed to the ‘‘ Manager of Enquiry Dept., 
THE CONNOISSEUR MaGaAZINg, 95, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, E.C.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Engravings.— ‘‘TheGamesters,’’ by W.Ward, 
after Peters.—A540 (Tavistock).—A good impression of this 
engraving, in black, would command about £5 or £6. 


Mezzotint, by T, Watson, after D. Gardner; and 
Steel Engraving, by W. Walker.—A545 (Slough).— 


Both your prints are of very little value. 


Hogarth Prints,—A 563 ( Potchefstroom). — Hogarth prints 
have gone completely out of fashion, and it is now very 
difficult to sellthem. A dealer would probably ask the following 
prices if he had a customer: Harlot’s Progress, 508.; Rake’s 
Progress, 50s.; and Marriage a@ la Mode, £3. Your sets, 
however, appear to be incomplete. 


‘* Morning,’’ by A. Houston, after Mercier.—A581 
(Belfast).—Your print is worth a few shillings only. 


Sporting Print.—Ag46 (Leicester),—The miniature print 
sent for our inspection recently has no material value. 


‘‘The Rainbow, Salisbury,’”’ by D. Lucas.—A89q9 
(Cranleigh).—There being many different states of this engraving, 
it is impossible to value your print without seeing it. Fine 
proofs in first state fetch from £40 upwards, while good prints 
generally command about £10. 
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Houbraken Heads.—-A852 (Weston-super-Mare).—Your 
old line engravings are worth about tos. each, if good early 
impressions. 

Shakespeare Portraits.—Ag55 (Dorchester).—The Van 
Der Gucht portrait of Shakespeare is later than the Droeshout 


one. The latter, which appeared in the /?7s¢ Folio (1623), 
is the earliest and most generally accepted portrait- of the 
dramatist. 


Furniture.—Adam Wardrobe.—A463 (Cardiff).— 
Your mahogany wardrobe is of Adam design, and if it is 
really a genuine piece of the period, it should be worth about 
30 guineas. 


Old Carved Chairs.—A525 (Frederick, U.S A.).—Your 
two old carved chairs appear, from the history you give of them, 
to be very interesting pieces, and they are quite unique in form. 
They do not represent any particular period, and it is impossible 
to judge them adequately from a photograph. If your state- 
ment of their age is justifiable, the chairs are probably the 
work of monks, by whom the art of wood-carving was chiefiy 
practised in early times. The fact of their being of mahogany, 
however, is somewhat inconsistent, as this wood did not come 
into general use until the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The tradition you refer to would not be likely to enhance the 
intrinsic value of the chairs, unless it can be absolutely confirmed 
by written proof, and also by evidence of sufficient age in the 
chairs themselves. 


Jacobean Table. — A513 (Codford). — Your table is of 
Jacobean design, and if a genuine old piece of yew or oak, 
it is worth about £15 15s. The other two objects in your 
photographs are reproduced too minutely to enable us to form 
an opinion regarding them. 


Chippendale Chair.—A559 (Sheffield). — Your letter 
regarding your chair is very interesting, and we suppose you 
have some definite evidence that it is by Chippendale, whose 
name, we may mention, was Thomas, not George. The fact 
that you have an eager purchaser certainly indicates the 
possibility of this. We think it would repay you to send us 
a photograph of the chair, as we have already suggested. We 
do not purchase any specimens submitted to us, and we are, 
therefore, better able to give our correspondents unprejudiced 
opinions. 


Carved Corner Brackets.—A579 (Lincoln).—There is 
no particular value attached to these. They are probably 
Italian work, and carved in wainut. 


Queen Anne Cabinet.—Ag908 (Lemberg).—Your cabinet 
appears to be an English walnut piece of the period of Queen 
Anne. The painted panel and decorations are unusual, and 
give it additional interest. The clock, however, is evidently a 
later addition, and did not form part of the original cabinet, 
as Nicholas Lambert was a clockmaker in London from 1750 
to 1770. Upon the whole, the cabinet has a made-up look, 
and, as well as we can judge from photographs, its value does 
not exceed £50. 
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